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Foreword 


March hares! 

Mad March hares — 

With your soft gay laughter 
At phantom tears; 

JVith your young hearts light 
As the wisps of grass 
You mar with your feet, 

Turn madly on us 
And make us gay — 

Furiously, 

Senselessly, 

Gloriously gay! 
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Among the Contributors 

ISS LORRAINE WILLIAMS has told 



the unwritten history of the battle of the 


Blue Savannah, with its romance behind the firing 
line, in her story “The Swamp Fox.” Familiarity 
with the setting has enabled her to write realistically, 
convincingly, and her style of telling the story cap- 
tivates the reader’s attention. Miss Williams has also 
contributed something new in book reviews. “Mid- 
shipman Easy” is a book over one hundred years old, 
and to this interest of antiquity she has added the 
novelty of a fresh treatment of the book review. Miss 
Williams and Miss Marjorie Royal are new' members 
of the “Scribes and Pharisees.” 

Miss Marjorie Royal gives us besides “The Ram- 
bler,” a clever story of a young man of naturally flow- 
ery speech faced with the difficulty of seeming at a 
loss for words — in “His Gift of Gab.” Read it and 
see how he convinced his lady of his sincerity. Miss 
Royal’s style and humor are inimitable. 

Miss Helen Kilpatrick’s story, “The Wreckage,” 
is a dramatic story which is very w’ell handled. 

Miss Sara Frances Moseley has revealed the life 
and character of a woman of amazing force and vi- 
tality in “Invincible.” The story is remarkably well 
developed in plot, characterization, and atmosphere. 

A short short story is presented by Miss MacMa- 
hon. Suggestion, compression, and restraint are ad- 
mirably used to make “And After Sunset” vivid and 
impressive. 

Miss Caroline Owen, Miss Elizabeth Ingram, and 
Miss Mary Cotton have contributed poems of un- 
usual form. Lavender is proud of the writers who 
experiment with the new’ verse. Miss Moselle Burke 
is a new contributor of promise, and Miss Elizabeth 
Barnes again shows her unusual ability. 
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The Poplars 

By Caroline Owen 

0 Poplar, 

Stateliest of trees , 

Possessor of earth’s richest treasures: 

Music that tinkles from its leaves 
When breezes stir its trembling boughs; 

Silver ; hidden in a drift of silky green , 

Flaunting its shimmering brilliance to the eastern wind ; 
Burnished gold on the satin canvas of the sky 
From the brush of the magic painter of the Spring; 
Diamonds twinkling on each dew-laden leaf , 

Crystal like in the light of the magic sunbeams . 

0 Poplar, 

Stateliest of trees, 

Which of thy magic treasures doest thou yield for me? 
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Invincible 

By SARA FRANCES MOSELEY 


HE whole house 
smelled faintly of 
flowers — not op- 
pressively, nor 
with brutal insis- 
V& tence, but a s i f 
spring had swept through 
the long French windows 
to attend the departure of 
Margot. There were a 
great many of the less fun- 
e r e a 1 blossoms arranged 
loosely around the entrance 
of the small drawing room 
where Margot lay in state. The large room 
itself was not burdened with the scented 
things. It wore its usual cheerful quiet, 
like a pledge that life would go on in the 
same general way there, as Margot’s in- 
domitable spirit had planned it since the 
first days of the house thirty years ago. 
Indeed, but for the faint echoing of scents, 
the large room had nothing unusual about 
it; it was filled with people as before, dis- 
playing the same perceptible, if subdued, 
consciousness of the importance of the 
act of coming to Margot’s house. 

Mrs. St. John owned a heavy heart as 
she gave her coat and went upstairs. She 


what it was, Venetian ball, 
cotillion with priceless fav- 
ors, or display of bewil- 
d e r e d royalties, Margot 
could be depended upon to 
outdo herself, to be more 
Margot than she had ever 
been before. If it were a 
particular musical season 
the house was filled with 
Boris and Ponselles; if the 
tone of the times were lit- 
e r a r y Margot provided 
everything from poets to 
columnists. Yet never had she surren- 
dered to these delights; they were — like 
her furniture, her wines, and her servants 
— the machinery through which she pro- 
gressed toward perfection and triumph. 
In her life everything composed, every- 
thing led up to a final achievement. Step 
by step it could be analyzed, that career 
a noble pyramid, the base of which, of 
course, was money. What, indeed, Mrs. 
St. John inquired of heaven, what save 
money could do what she had done? Yet 
there were those who could be found who 
said th^t with or without money Margot 
would have conquered. 




had not actually been fond of Margot, 
had decidedly never been fond of her since 
last summer when Margot had finally 
managed to get that charming Bob La 
Varre interested in her daughter. Bob 
La Varre whom she had so much wanted 
as her own son-in-law! And then Margot 
had sent La Trelle to school in Boston 
simply because he was there. Was he in 
Boston or New York? She had heard — 
but surely it was Boston or Margot would 
never have sent La Trelle there. Margot! 
— No small interest was being removed 
from her life at Margot’s departure. It 
had always been a matter of breathless 
interest to see what Margot would do 
next — at times she remembered, people 
had even made bets on it. Regardless of 


Mrs. St. John, however, did not belong 
to this school of thought. In the first place 
she was sixty years of age and had ob- 
served every move in the long operation 
which had constituted Margot’s career. 
Mrs. St. John had spent the first eight 
years of this period avoiding an introduc- 
tion to the woman who now lay dead in 
the drawing room. For the next ten years 
she had been chiefly concerned with avoid- 
ing any encouragement to her. This era 
had ended some years ago. Mrs. St. John 
no longer had a secretary, no longer re- 
fused any invitations (the war, she held, 
had made such a difference), and she was 
now entering the large room as a guest, 
for one was always a guest in that house, 
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seldom a friend — as a guest at Margot’s 
funeral. 

Almost before she had crossed the 
threshold, Mrs. St. John became aware 
that everything was right, was as Margot 
would have had it, perfect. The guests 
were of exemplary distinction and cor- 
rectness, chosen entirely from the asso- 
ciations of Margot’s later life, the friends 
of the last years, Mrs. St. John supposed 
they would have been called — or the re- 
wards of labor, perhaps. Mrs. St. John’s 
mind was busy with the problem of how 
they all happened to be there. Who had in 
the silence of Margot’s selective genius 
combined such a group? Certainly not 
Edward whose interest in these matters 
had always been lamentably deficient; no 
secretary could have done it; and cer- 
tainly not La Trelle. She had only arrived 
that morning from Boston. La Trelle — 
Mrs. St. John wondered what she would 
do now. She was confident that the secret 
of her success lay solely in her mother. 
She would never be able to get anywhere 
with that charming Robert La Varre now. 
It would serve Margot right! How bitter 
it had been last summer at New Port to 
smile and smile and see them literally 
walk away with Bob simply because they 
had money (Mrs. St. John was positive 
of that), when she and her Helene had 
liked him so! Well, this would be one time 
when Margot’s well-laid plan would fail. 
There was some consolation in that. But 
back to the guests! Who could have se- 
lected them? 

Suddenly Mrs. St. John perceived the 
truth, just as Edward, worn and slightly 
irritated, came over to her. Ah, how per- 
fect, how magnificent was Margot! It was 
for moments like this that one treasured 
her just as in moments like the one be- 
fore one detested her. Margot must have 
made her own list for the funeral. True, 
such a group without one of the inter- 
esting persons Margot had been wont to 
sprinkle over her preparatory parties as 
an inducement would have produced at 
an ordinary dinner party something ap- 
proaching dullness. But for a funeral, how 
ideal, how ideal! 

When one remembered Margot’s ar- 


rival, all unfinished and unpolished as she 
was in those days with her fortune and 
her bad manners, her extraordinary 
grammar, consumed as she was by am- 
bition and inexperience, when one remem- 
bered all this, was it possible to say that 
such a life had not been beautiful? — And, 
as an after thought Mrs. St. John added 
(quite sympathetically this time) even 
though one’s fondest hopes for one’s 
daughter to marry Bob La Varre could 
not be realized! 

“Edward,” said Mrs. St. John, “My 
dear?” What could one say to the poor 
man? “It is so awful for— for all of us,” 
she muttered hoping that the words would 
reach him with something of a tremor. 
“Shall we be seeing you again soon? Are 
you going away for awhile?” 

“One of La Trelle’s friends from New 
York has not arrived yet, her fiance of 
whom Margot spoke a great deal imme- 
diately before .” Edward’s brow was 

slightly troubled. “I’m goingabroad a few 
months with the girls. But we’ll keep 
everything as it was. La Trelle is to be 
married in the fall, you know. There won t 
be any changes.” 

“My God !” said Mrs. St. John to herself. 
She was not much given to exclamation. 
He seemed to have inherited in these two 
days’ time the role and investiture of 
Margot and even now his slightly troubled 
brow seemed due to the non-arrival of La 
Trelle’s fiance whom Margot had evident- 
ly had on her list. 

But wait! La Trelle’s fiance? New 
York? Why, she had not even heard that 
La Trelle had a fiance. If he is from New 
York it certainly couldn’t be Robert La 
Varre. Poor Margot! Then she had known 
that La Trelle and La Varre would have 
never been married. Mrs. St. John won- 
dered how Margot had ever consented to 
her engagement with any one other than 
La Varre, she had had her heart so set on 
him last summer. And it had all been kept 
such a secret. But it was just like Margot. 
One could never understand her. How 
many there had been! 

The first Margot had been the almost 
legendary one from the West, gaudy with 
diamonds, talking with a disregard for 
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rule which had made her famous. The 
second Margot from Paris; that had been 
in one sense the most splendid of all, Mar- 
got, wounded, defiant, beautiful, Margot 
at forty. The third, was Margot from 
London, correct, severe, magnificent, with 
just as many diamonds as ever, but in a 
refined rather than a conspicuous ar- 
rangement. This was Margot well-bred, 
with that fearful intensity of breeding 
which comes of rebirth at forty. Margot 
from London was not Mrs. St. John’s 
favorite. In this Margot had appeared for 
the first time signs of unmistakable great- 
ness, the premonition of conquest. It was 
clear henceforth to those who had eyes to 
see that Margot could not be defeated. 
Margot from the West, from Paris, from 
London, however, was gone forever, and 
the young would always remember her, 
Mrs. St. John supposed, as a dignified 
charming old lady. 

“I don’t believe,” said Edward,” that 
La Trelle’s fiance will get here. We have 
waited long enough, don’t you think?” 

He appeared to be asking for counsel, 
waving, it seemed to Mrs. St. John, not 
so much between two courses but hesitat- 
ing at the unfulfillment of Margot’s will. 

“Shouldn’t we go on?” he appealed. 

He was rather a heroic little figure, 
Mrs. St. John decided as he stood there. 
What in God’s name, she wanted to shout 
at him, what in God’s name does it mat- 
ter to you? But you’re a grand little man, 
she thought, surrendering to the pathos 
of him. Forty years of discipline and an 
inexplicable affection, that’s what con- 
stituted him; he expressed the indomit- 
able Margot in the small drawing room 
yonder, who would be carried out and 
away in a moment, was even now being 
lifted from the flowers. He expressed her 
and continued her as they all expressed 
and continued her in this house, so that 
her life was no more over than it had 


been thirty years ago, or than it would 
ever be. You’re a grand little man, Mrs. 
St. John thought. 

“I think you need not wait for La 
Trelle’s friend,” she said. 

But he was not waiting. They filed out 
behind Margot and many flowers. At the 
church Mrs. St. John walked up the aisle 
to take her appointed place. As she sat 
there she saw again the perfection of 
Margot’s plan, just as perfect as always. 
La Trelle was not to marry La Varre, but 
in Margot’s plan that mattered little. She 
was probably marrying someone even bet- 
ter suited to fill Margot’s hopes for her. 
A small spark of light stole into Mrs. St. 
John’s heavy, grief stricken heart. Per- 
haps at New Port next summer Helene 
might see him again and with La Trelle 
out of the way . 

At this moment the organ moaned and 
Mrs. St. John suddenly became conscious 
of the flowers striving to send their scents 
through the dark vaulted church — Mar- 
got’s life was over! 

The family was slowly making their 
way down the aisle. Poor Edward! Poor 
— but who was that with La Trelle, the 
beautiful La Trelle, more beautiful all in 
white? Could it be — ? My God! Margot’s 
plan perfected! Mrs. St. John’s tiny 
dream shattered. Her eyes filled with 
tears, and through her tears La Trelle 
became a figure in a filmy veil, the flowers 
smelled of chrysanthemum and the fun- 
eral march melted into a Mendelssohn. 

The bitterness of it ! That one could be 
so unconquerable! And her shoulders 
shook as she sobbed almost aloud. 

“Geraldine,” said Mrs. Van Sant to her 
friend Mrs. Vandiveer as they sat not so 
far away, “Look at poor Mrs. St. John. 
Would you have ever dreamed that she 
would have been so hurt at Margot’s 
going away?” 
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Sage Hares 

BY ELIZABETH WILDE 


“Nor did we meet with nimble feet 
One little, fearful lepus 
That certain sign, as some divine 
Of fortune bad to keep us — ” 

Lepus, dear reader, means hare — that 
little soft', animal with the entreating eyes 
and flopping ears — not a formidable thing 
about him. In fact, his complete helpless- 
ness is legendary and has been used by 
Dryden in the “Hind and the Panther,” 
where the “quaking hare” typifies the 
Quaker, the one creature entirely without 
fight. Aesop tells how the timid hare prac- 
ticed self-deception to excuse his fear of 
the dog. The lion had explained a strange 
fear of his to Senor Hare by saying that 
all large animals are afraid of some very 
much smaller creature, just' as elephants 
are proverbially afraid of mice. Senor 
Hare stroked his whiskers with one fawn- 
gloved paw and observed sententiously, 
“That explains why we hares are so much 
afraid of dogs.” 

Perhaps this also explains why men of 
the past were so much afraid of Senor 
Hare himself. Ellison’s little verse indi- 
cates the universal fear of hares as ill 
omens. Dear old Tycho Brahe fainted at 
the sight’ of a hare, and any less nervous- 
ly organized man would turn back from 
his day’s proposed business if a hare or a 
woman crossed his path. In such dread 
were they held! 

Prompt souls found the light-footed 
little animal a synonym for the fleet pass- 
ing of Time and evolved a saying express- 
ing the tragedy of being too late. They 
said, “I have kissed the hare’s foot.” The 
hare had gone by, and the foot-print alone 
was left. 

Shakespeare believed that this much- 


feared Senor Hare had a potent power 
over the dispositions of men, even when 
all that was left of the gentle life was a 
limp body, and Henry the IV and his 
contemporaries avoided eating the meat 
of the hare, because it caused a man to be 
melancholy. 

To-day, all that is left of these taints of 
ill-omen is the contribution bunny makes 
perforce to the superstitious — his left hind 
foot, amputated in a graveyard when the 
moon is full. 

Joel Chandler Harris has followed Br’er 
Rabbit according to Aesop, and his sto- 
ries of the doings of our flop-eared friend 
are familiar and beloved memories of 
child-hood and— later. Old Aesop held the 
hare in such esteem, for his perseverance 
and swiftness that he makes him a mouth- 
piece of wisdom. So Senor Hare, wise 
with the experimental knowledge of those 
who have been in danger of losing their 
lives, says “take not comfort but courage 
from another’s distress.” 

Aesop one day saw a hare captured by 
a dog endowed with all the fine instincts 
of a torturer of the Inquisition. This cruel 
beast alternately bit and licked the tremb- 
ling hare. The dying bunny gasped out a 
warning to men: “A doubtful friend is 
worse than a certain enemy.” 

We began this discourse on the lepus 
with an implication regarding his cour- 
age, so we will end with a comment on his 
speed in defense of his furry hide. A goat 
herd once observed a dog completely 
foiled in his attempts to capture the fleet 
hare. “It is one thing to be running for 
your dinner,” Towser remarked, “and 
quite another to be running for your life.” 
So completely did Senor Hare agree with 
Towser that the poor old dog succeeded 
only in “kissing the hare’s foot.” 
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My Garden 

By Mary Cotton 


My garden , 

Like a patchwork quilt, 

Spreads out beneath my window . 

My flowers, 

Like small squares of silk, 

Appear when passes winter . 

Pale roses in a circle , 

Exquisite in the center . 

A triangle of hyacinths 
Is stitched 

With blue forget-me-nots . 

And, waving in the breeze, 

The flag lilies are caught 

Embroidered from the rocks 
Along the ribbon zvalks. 

Here apart, verbina as a heart . 

There, basking in the sunny air, 

A lazy dragon flashes golden scales . 

An edge of hedge of marigold around it all . 
Throughout the year, 

These things appear 
At different times, 

Remain a while, 

And disappear 
Another year to reappear . 
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ES, we are going.’ 

“But’, Elise, you 
can’t — you would- 
n’t — leave me — 

Elise,” Walter 
Howell strained 
forward in his chair to 
look more intently at his 
wife. The unlighted butt of 
a cigarette hung loosely 
from his lips. 

‘‘Why not,” she shrug- 
ged. “It really doesn’t' mat- 
ter to you. My love has 
been lost on you for years. 

Wall Street and its flurries 
are all that you think about — care about,” 
her eyes avoided the penetration of his 
baffled stare. Wit’h meticulous care her 
slender artist fingers crushed out fhe fire 
of her cigarette on the steely greyness of 
the ash bowl. Howell watched the long, 
white fingers as they ground down on the 
butt’ as though fascinated by the process. 
Then, with a lazy, graceful gesture she 
tossed the burnt-out cigarette away; and, 
as if the motion startled him, he looked up 
again. 

“But Elise — think of it — fhe children — 
don’t take them away — the baby! — He’s 
my boy, you know. — Nothing will be left. 
— It isn’t right — you can’t do it.” Helpless 
before the lack of understanding, fhe 
coldness of his wife’s pale blue eyes, he 
fidgeted, ran his hand nervously through 
his streaked grey hair. 

“I can do anything I wish.” Her voice 
usually warm and vibrant was hard — 
chilled. “You can’t stop me — nothing can 
stop me. Our marriage has always sanc- 
tioned that, Walter. You know, yourself, 
that’ we’ve always agreed it was not in the 
domain of either of us to interfere with 
the other — in anything — at all. If our love 
wasn’t enough, nothing else should con- 
trol us. I have never interfered with your 
interests; business was your pleasure, and 
I have never made a murmur against’ your 


forgetting me for it. Our love’s 
gone now. Love is what I 
want, and I will have it. 
Lem and I leave tonight. 
As for fhe children they 
would only be a trouble to 
you in business; I would 
not be such a slacker as to 
leave them behind as your 
responsibility. That would- 
n’t be fair.” 

Howell followed the 
movements of her lips with 
a puzzled, blank expres- 
sion on his face, like a man 
trying earnestly to under- 
stand something that is beyond his mental 
capacity to comprehend. “The children — 
trouble — me,” with a quick, dry gasp he 
drew his breafh in. “Why — er — Where 
will you cruise?” 

“Does that matter?” she rose, with a 
languid gesture tossed her blond hair 
from her eyes, and with long, slow steps 
crossed the room and pulled the bell cord. 

Turning, . she came back to the man 
slumped low in the chair. She held out her 
hand. 

“Good-bye, Walter,” she said, “My sec- 
ond cruise has begun. I don’t' regret the 
first; but, as you’ll soon agree with me, 
it’s better over. Lem is part of my life, my 
music. We, you and I, have no common 
interests. Good-bye, old fellow. I’ll send 
the children to see you sometimes.” 

Slowly he rose and took her proffered 
hand. Then she turned and walked from 
the room. 

He watched her leave. As she passed 
through the door, he tilted his head at a 
reckless angle and smiled defiantly at her, 
“Oh, you’ll come back to me,” he said. 

Without turning her head, she closed 
the door behind her, then stepped aside to 
give an order to the man standing in the 
hallway. 

“Is the Yacht Coronet’ in good shape, 
Captain Wells? We’ll cruise close to the 


By HELEN KILPATRICK 
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Long Island coast for awhile, so then we 
can be on shore in no time if anything of 
interest is happening there.” 

The mid-afternoon sun drenched every- 
thing with a gay, glad radiance. The sea 
wind blew bold and free, like a wild, glad- 
some thing, across the narrow strip of 
green, hill-dappled Long Island which ta- 
pers into the meet-waters of the ocean 
and sound. 

The sky was vivid blue, the ocean a 
dark, deep indigo, full of power and eter- 
nal mystery. On the distant horizon of 
the East dusty, yellow clouds hovered 
half hidden by the waves which rose and 
fell with ceaseless monotone, each one a 
higher, more greedy, grasping thing than 
the one before. 

On the beach, in the Casino, the party 
there knew nothing of the wild, brilliant 
beauty of the world without’. The room 
was gray with cigarette smoke; and the 
fumes of liquors hung heavy over every- 
thing. The shrill hysterical voices of the 
women, their high metallic laughter beat 
against the gutteral, incoherent talk of the 
men. There was an abandon, a feverish 
revelry, a coarse gaiety about the scene 
which comes with whiskey. 

Walter Howell, sitting to one side and 
alone in the dark, stuffy room, watched, 
with eyes that saw little, the fantastic, 
moving shapes before him. He had tried 
to enter into the mood of the party; for 
that was why he had come to the resort — 
to crowd out* with the mad gaiety here the 
haunting emptiness that was eating at his 
heart. He was drinking heavily of the hard 
liquors; but it only seemed to intensify 
the black sadness that gripped him like a 
helpless thing. 

Out of the hazy fantasia of the bizarre 
creatures whom he was watching, one 
figure gradually took definite outline, be- 
came a personality distinct from the con- 
fused mass. The black length of her 
beach pajamas gave her an extreme height 
and made her seem, at first*, a crazy 
shadow. Then, Howell felt the piercing 
blueness of her intense gaze. He was 
startled by their warmth and muttered to 
himself, “Elise’s eyes are blue— like that— 
but cold.” 


A shudder ran through him, and with 
a half unconscious gesture he turned up 
the collar of his coat a little way. “Stop, 
stop!” he said with lips compressed, half 
to himself, half to the blue eyes coming 
toward him. The tall, willowy figure 
came closer. It passed under the glazed 
light of an electric bulb. Her straight 
light hair had a golden sheen. Howell 
covered his eyes with his hands as if the 
light hurt them — then desperately, he 
emptied a glass of whiskey. 

“What you so sad and gloomy about, 
ole* boy? I picked you out as the winner, 
soon’s you walked in this aft'ernoon. 
Come and dance with little Mary, she 
needs you,” Coaxingly the woman talked 
to him, her pale vivid face, slightly drawn 
with intoxication, close to his. 

Howell closed his eyes and shook his 
head as if to clear his brain, then grasp- 
ing Mary’s arm with cruel strength, he 
walked away with her, saying, 

“All right ‘beautiful,’ let’s see what kind 
of winner we’ll make.” 

Outside the sky was heavy, dark and 
angry. The waves were black, blacker 
than the sky and ever straining toward 
it as if in their mad power they would 
leave the churning mass that was the 
ocean. The wind lashed the little strip of 
land with cruel fury now, having brought 
in its wake a cold, biting fog. In the West 
through the misty grayness of the bay the 
bold, blood-red of the sunset’ stained the 
sky with angry streaks. 

But the party inside knew nothing of 
the changes without. All afternoon in the 
close, shuttered rooms the drinking bout 
had continued. Howell had succeeded in 
throwing off, to a certain extent, the sad 
lethargy that had gripped him. With sev- 
eral more drinks the sheen of Mary’s hair 
caused only a dull throbbing pain in his 
heart. 

Now the effect of the drinks had almost 
worn off, and the old excruciating pain 
returned. Mary, sensing his returning in- 
difference, became more vivacious. 

“I wanna play the piano,” she said, 
darting over to it. 

“My dear girl, you don’t want to play 
the thing,” Howell said, tugging at her. 
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“I don’t like to hear it. A piano upsets 
me.” 

“But I wanna play. I’m gonna play the 
piano.” She sat down to it, and with slow 
caressing fingers played. 

Howell ran the back of his hand across 
his mouth drunkenly. “My God!” he said, 
“the ‘Minuet* in G’. Elise played that 
for the children. My God!” Tears ran 
down his cheeks, and slowly he reeled 
from the room. 

Outside there was a lull — the lull that 
precedes a storm; but the chill of the fog 
sobered him, leaving in place of the be- 
wilderment a gigantic, black despair. 

Howell stumbled down t*he board-walk 
from the Casino to the row of empty 
Cabanos facing the ocean. He entered one 
and sat down, elbows on a table and head 
leaning on his hands dejectedly. He 
pressed his head hard, shook it; but still 
the melody of the minuet throbbed in his 
mind like a burning wound. 

“Elise played that every night on the 
little white piano in the children’s nurs- 
ery before they went to bed. He could 
hear her now — or was it that’ damn girl 
playing? He could even hear her warm, 
rich voice humming it. And he saw the 
children, homey little things they were, in 
their white pajamas, listening; their eyes 
wide with the sweet, serious wonder of 
childhood. And the baby — he saw him 
cooing t’o himself in his bed; a rosy, jolly 
little fellow he was. He remembered how 
he used to hear the faint strains of music 
in his den and slip up to hear it, standing 
at the door until Elise had almost fin- 
ished, then going quietly back to his study 
of the day’s market without letting her 
know he had left it, for fear that she 
would suggest some diversion from it. 
Somehow he had never seemed to find 
time to really enjoy Elise’s music — not 
even Elise herself, or the children. He 
wondered — maybe — The damn girl was 
still playing the piece, or was it just 
his mind’s ear that heard? 

Howell writhed, still holding his head 
as though the melody throbbing within 
would split it. He stared out* towards the 
sea, and yet he saw nothing. He was not 


even conscious that the storm had finally 
broken. The wind tore at the canvas 
sides and top of the Cabano as though it 
would make shreds of them. The dull 
murmur of the sea had become a deafen- 
ing roar. The waves washed the beach al- 
most to the Cabano, leaving deep grooves 
in the sand each time they receded. The 
rain came, blown in heavy gushing tor- 
rents. Both rain and spray from the ocean 
blew into the Cabano where Howell sat', 
but he did not notice either. He sat star- 
ing ahead of him out into the seething 
blackness that was the ocean. He 
thought’: 

“Maybe if he had had time to enjoy 
Elise’s music with her — He had been so 
engrossed in business, he hadn’t had time 
to enjoy any of them, he knew. The game 
was too thrilling, the stakes too high; he 
hadn’t had the time to spare. He was con- 
tented knowing they were there — but he 
hadn’t thought of Elise. After all Wall 
Street was a great game. But what did it 
mean now that the house was empty — 
Elise and the children gone? Nothing.” 

Far out on the black stormy waters he 
saw a glare like that of a fire; it flickered 
before his eyes with the rise and fall of 
the waves, as though it was tossed about 
in their depths. 

“A fire at sea,” he muttered. “Must be a 
ship afire.” But the thought only glazed 
his numb and aching brain, then fell 
away. It did not register there. And he 
continued his brooding, all but uncon- 
scious of the storm, the sea, and the burn- 
ing ship in the distance. 

He had thought that Elise would come 
back to him — she hadn’t; but perhaps — 
she would. He wondered. If he could find 
where she cruised, radio her, talk to her! 
They could take a long trip together — a 
cruise to Europe — the children and all. 

No, he couldn’t do that now; that deal 
with South American Rubber must come 
off; he couldn’t leave and thus let Mc- 
Carthy beat him again. Anybody but* Mc- 
Carthy — he couldn’t surrender the deal to 
him. But — then, what did the deal matter 
now without Elise. Maybe, maybe they 
could take a cruise. It’ would be nice to 
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have time to enjoy the baby — to watch 
him grow. 

Howell smiled a crooked smile at the 
thought of the baby. He rose. He would 
go to bed now. It was getting cold. To- 
morrow things would be clearer. He could 
leave for town on the ten o’clock train 
and on the way make his decision about 
the trip. He hated to give that deal to Mc- 
Carthy, but he thought of the baby’s learn- 
ing to talk; babies were fun then — and of 
Elise’s playing the minuet in the twilight 
of the sea.” 

He smiled. On turning to go, he 
glanced toward the ocean; the glare that 
had flickered in the waves was gone now. 
Perhaps he should have called someone. 
Well, it was t'oo late now. 

The sun shone brilliantly the next morn- 
ing. After the squall of the night before, 
everything was washed clean and bright. 
The sky was deep blue, the atmosphere 
startlingly clear. The water sparkled, the 
waves danced and murmured with a slow, 
easy sound. The breeze was a light’ caress- 
ing thing. 

Howell with another guest of the ho- 
tel, a man named Reagin, walked down 
the beach to pass away the time before 
Howell’s train left. He was happy this 
morning, as happy as the day was glo- 
rious. He had reached his decision. He 
would get Elise back at any price — the 
deal, McCarthy — all could go to the devil 
— Lem — everything. Elise was coming 
back to him. He would get her and they 
would cruise to Europe. 

The two, Howell and his companion, 
seemed to sense the exuberance of the 
morning; they talked in a light’ desultory 
strain about the party of the preceding 
afternoon, the storm of the night before, 
the beauty of the beach; glad to be alive 
on such a morning, tingling with the salty 
sting of the flying spray, for the most 
part they found words inadequate. 

Howell kicked a liquor bottle out the 
way as he strolled down the beach. Then 
another and another. 

“Gracious!” he said. “Someone must 
have had a party out at sea last night.” 

He kicked another bottle out the way; 


but it was a mayonnaise jar. And farther 
on, interspersed with the whiskey bottles 
was another mayonnaise jar, then a can of 
toothpaste powder, one of insect powder, 
and another of baby’s milk malt. 

“Must have been quite a family party 
on board,” said Reagin. “And they cer- 
tainly must have had a gay time of it by 
the amount of stuff thrown overboard. 
I’ve never seen quite so much debris on 
t'he beach before.” 

They found a woman’s stocking, more 
bottles, domestic, connivial, then several 
toy blocks, the type given to children to 
aid them in learning the alphabet, and an 
electric light bulb. 

“Hum-m that's funny; I don’t see how 
all this could have been thrown overboard 
— looks like a wreck — and looks like chil- 
dren on board too. That’s bad. “Then 
Howell stooped and picked up a little 
girl’s slipper that was lying in the sand. 

“Why it’s burnt in places — funny,” he 
mused. “That would fit a child about, say 
t’en years old — yes; because little Elise, 
that’s my daughter, you know, is ten — 
and her foot is just about this big. I know 
because it just fits in the palm of my 
hand.” 

Howell held the slipper in his hand as 
he walked down the beach. “Funny thing 
you can almost fell the family on this 
ship, a little girl, a baby — a woman, for 
here are some spools of thread, or what 
was thread before the salt water got to it. 
Here’s a radio bulb, must have had a ra- 
dio — and that, with the whiskey bottles, 
makes one think there was a man on 
board.” 

“Say, what’s this,” exclaimed Reagin. 
“A woman’s glove — and it’s of fine qual- 
ity, too; you can tell that even though it 
is water-logged. And here are some more 
children’s blocks, and here’s a piece of a 
chair. Odd, everything seems burned.” 

“Why, here’s a lit'tle boy’s baseball 
glove, and here’s a piece of a bed, and 
here’s a beam of the ship, painted red — 
everyone of them is burned.” Howell 
stopped dead still in his tracks. “By 
George! It couldn’t be — but that’s just 
what it is. Reagin — do you know I saw 
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this ship burn last night. Sat up and 
watched it burn — and didn’t even send in 
a warning. The significance of a burning 
ship at sea just didn’t register on my 
brain. And to think — there was a baby on 
it. My God!” 

“Look man,” Howell grabbed his com- 
panion’s arm, “There’s their distress sig- 
nal.” 

In front of them stuck up in the sand 
of the beach was a white flag, evidently 
made from a piece of sheet. The pole of 
the flag seemed to be the branch of a tree 
with the twigs whittled off — and on the 
bottom were weights and in the middle 
were pieces of cork to insure its floating 
on top of the water. 

“They sent out a distress signal,” said 
Howell in a low, frightened voice. ‘‘I 
might have saved them. My God, my 
God!” Howell was” kneeling on the sand. 
He picked up a grinning rag doll which 
was scorched in spots, and he pointed to 
a baby’s milk bottle beside it; the bottle 
had the rubber nipple on it' and still con- 
tained some milk. 

“God! A baby on a burning ship,” he 
choked. “On burning ship in a storm — and 
I didn’t do a thing to help.” 

“The ship was evidently red, here’s an- 
other red beam,” his companion reasoned, 
trying to calm him. “Ah, here’s where 
they got the pole for the flag; it was the 
stem of the boxwood shrub which was 
evidently' in this flower box. Don’t take it 
so hard, old fellow. They were probably 


saved, all of them; you know there are 
coast guards around here whose business 
it is to watch for trouble off shore. There 
are two of them now. I’ll go ask them 
about this wreckage.” 

“All right, and I’ll go over and see 
what is written on that piece of wood up 
there; probably give us some clue to the 
boat.” Howell walked a little way up the 
beach still carrying the burnt' shoe in one 
hand and the rag doll in the other. 

Under one corner of the plank was the 
ivory top of a piano key; Howell turned it 
with the toe of his shoe, before he kicked 
the piece of wood over. Then, twisting 
the shoe and the doll in his hand, he si- 
lently, stiffly sank to his knees on the 
sands, staring crazily at the bold, black 
print on the upturned piece of wood. It 
read : 

“TO YACHT CORONET 
FROM BURR’S YACHT” 

“That’s the boat,” said Reagin return- 
ing. “That is undoubtedly the one you saw 
burning last night. But don’t let it worry 
you, old man. You could have done noth- 
ing to save them, you would have been as 
helpless as the coast guards. It’s horrible 
to think of, though — all aboard were lost. 
And there was a baby, too.” 

Howell picked up the piece of ivory 
piano key and rubbed it slowly between 
his hands. He did not turn around but 
knelt hunched over the sign, muttering 
brokenly to himself, “All — lost' — lost — 
and there was — a baby — too.” 
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The Awakening 

By Elizabeth Ingram 

Oh, Adonis, thy bleeding wounds 
Arc staining the mountain stream. 

On Mount Lebanon the boar stands, 
Triumphant o f er thy slain body. 
Aphrodite, grief-stricken, runs to 
Thee, tearing her tender feet 
On the cruel thorns of the white rose. 
Her red veins color the roses 
Crimson with love for thee. 

Now, Oh Adonis, the boar 
Sulks away in shame. 

The stream flows red from the 
Mountain. fVilt thou return 
IVith the moist warmth? 

Awaken the cold earth with 
Thy warm breath. Restore 
Life to plants and love to nature. 
Replenish our barren land. 

Thou wilt come — the 
Scarlet anemone is budding. 
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His Gift of Gab 

BY MARJORIE ROYAL 


RANCIS JO- 
SEPH MER- 
RICK had trav- 
eled. He had seen 
the pyramids by 
twilight, the Taj 
Mahal by moonlight, and 
Paris by electric night. 

And now in his handsome 
New York apartment he 
felt strangely lonesome. 

Francis Joseph Merrick 
had always been fond of the ladies, and 
the ladies had always been fond of Fran- 
cis Joseph. True none ever allowed them- 
selves to fall in love with him, for they 
felt' he would never take anyone seriously. 
But he was immensely amusing and 
amusingly well-informed. They little 
dreamed that he really wanted to fall in 
love — that he longed for some one to care 
for him, to see back of the dapper, soph- 
isticated exterior. 

Tonight' he was going to a reception 
where there would be the cream of the 
city’s society. No need to be lonesome 
then. Many beautiful and brilliant women 
would be there to take him in hand on his 
arrival. He would amuse them and they 
would amuse him. But he would st'ill be 
lonesome. 

Jenkins, the very excellent valet, as- 
sisted him into his smartly cut dinner 
coat, and the high silk hat was settled on 
his finely-shaped, handsome head. 

“Your most excellent services will be 
required no more at' present, Jenkins,” 
said Francis Joseph. 

“I beg your pardon, sir?” 

“You may go,” said Francis Joseph 
Merrick impatiently. “It seems the fellow 
could understand plain English,” said he 
to himself. 

“Yes, sir. Thank you, sir.” 

* * * 

Bruce Montgomery sat before her 
dressing table, powdering her diminutive 
nose with a large, fluffy, beribboned puff. 


“Mr. Benson has arrived, 
Miss Bruce, and is waiting 
in the red room,” Marie, 
the lady’s maid, announced 
to her mistress. 

“And he will keep on 
waiting for a while, any- 
way,” Bruce said crossly. 

Men were a bore to 
Bruce Montgomery. They 
bored her because they in- 
variably fell in love with 
her. And small wonder, too, for the small 
straight nose, the wide blue eyes, the soft 
brown hair, and other things all combined 
to make up a very pretty girl. Then, her 
indifference was an added attraction. But 
Bruce was impatient with men in love — 
men who swamped her with flowers, can- 
dy, notes, and silly love lyrics written to 
her eyelashes, throat, and teeth. The 
strange thing was that they always re- 
cuperated from their maladies after they 
found that they were hopeless. 

Now, there was Billy Benson who pro- 
fessed to be quite mad about her and who 
failed to brush his hair and shoes to prove 
it to her. In a month he would be going 
untidy for the sake of another girl. But 
for the present she must put’ up with him. 

She applied the required amount of 
powder, face and lip rouge, and expensive 
perfume, pulled her dress over her head 
and was ready. Marie gave her her wrap. 
“You may go, Marie.” 

“Yes, ma’am. Thank you, ma’am.” 

* * * 

Mr. Francis Joseph Merrick’s limou- 
sine whizzed smoothly along the avenue 
with Mr. Merrick himself seated noncha- 
lantly in the tonneau. On reaching the 
boulevard it turned sharply to the right 
at the same time hitting and smashing 
the front right fender of another limou- 
sine. 

“How utterly annoying,” exclaimed 
Francis Joseph indignantly. “Stop the 
car, James, and I shall descend and give 
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the fellow a portion of my mind.” Step- 
ping out he went to the other car, words 
of scorching reproof crowding to his lips. 
But these words were never spoken. On 
reaching the waiting machine he caught’ 
sight of an extraordinarily pretty feminine 
face at the side of a sad wisp of a man. 

“Most sincerely do I solicit your par- 
don-” 

“And I should think you would! At 
least teach your man to read a st'op sign.” 

“But, madam — ” 

“And it might be a good idea to teach 
him to drive also.” 

“I assure you, madam, that I am con- 
scious that it was our fault and I shall 
upbraid my usually excellent’ man severe- 
ly for his unwonted carelessness and 
his—” 

“Good-night. Let’s go, Billy.” 

The car slid swiftly away, leaving Fran- 
cis Joseph standing awkwardly in the 
middle of the street, rather disconcerted. 
At last he had found the one girl for him. 
But now she was lost’ again. This was the 
kind of girl he had always dreamed of — 
pretty but not vain in her prettiness nor 
blinded to his inner excellent qualities by 
his dapper exterior. This girl would take 
him for what he was and not for what he 
seemed to be. She would see that under 
his tailor-made, English-cut clothes there 
was a man. But now she was gone, and 
perhaps he would never see her again. 
Wearily Francis Joseph Merrick climbed 
into his waiting car. 

When he presented himself at the door 
of his destination, he was surrounded by 
the ladies just as he knew he would be. 
All were carefully groomed and beauti- 
fully gowned, and all sparkled with wit 
and humor. Francis Joseph sparkled too 
as he always did — rather wearily, he felt, 
but no one seemed to notice. 

After a time, his hostess with a girl in 
tow pushed her way through the circle 
that surrounded him. 

“Miss Montgomery — Mr. Merrick.” 

He was looking into the scornful eyes 
of the girl in the car — the girl whom he 
had declared to himself to be the girl of 
his dreams. 


Francis Joseph Merrick danced with 
Miss Montgomery, then he danced with 
her again and again because she danced 
so well. He told her so in glowing terms. 

Thereafter he saw much of her. They 
swam together, rode together, golfed, and 
danced. At the end of a week he was 
hopelessly and completely in love. He told 
her this in eloquent language. And she 
laughed, always she laughed. He felt that 
she was not taking him seriously. But at 
least she did not discourage him. She gave 
him a lot of her time, and that meant 
much to Francis Joseph. 

As for Bruce Montgomery — she did not 
know exactly where she stood. She had 
begun seeing Frances Joseph Merrick at 
first because he amused her. To a certain 
extent he was like all the other men she 
knew. He spoke more affectedly than any, 
and this she hated. To Bruce eloquence 
meant insincerity. As fime passed she be- 
came peculiarly infatuated with him as she 
never had with another man. Finally it 
became something more than infatuation. 

Then came that' epoch in the life of 
Bruce Montgomery. Together they had 
gone to the beach. Francis Joseph de- 
clared that “his devotion was as boundless 
as the heavens above them and his faith- 
fulness as deep as the ocean before them.” 
She had turned it’ off with a laugh. But 
when she reached home she was very un- 
happy. That night, lying sleepless in her 
bed, she admitted to her self that she was 
in love with him. She felt that her love 
was not returned. His very declarations of 
devotion condemned him. She reasoned 
that if he really loved he could not talk 
like that. To her it sounded like the lines 
of the hero in a cheap show. No real lover 
spoke in that manner. 

Francis Joseph Merrick was unhappy, 
too. She repulsed his every move. Was 
she only playing with him? He could not 
believe that. She was not the kind of girl 
to toy with the affections of a real man. 
Was it as she said? Did she not believe 
him? For a long time he lay staring into 
the darkness. 

The following day he had decided to 
try one more time. He would go fo her 
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that night and tell her as beautifully as 
he knew how about his great love. 

* * * 

Bruce was seated in the drawing room 
when Williams announced him. Before 
she could move or speak he had come in 
and dropped on one knee beside her. With 
one arm outstretched and eyes turned up 
beseechingly to hers he began, 

“Darling, you must hear me while I 
plead my cause. My heart is sick with 
longing for you. Come, fly away with me, 
my love. We will leave all the rest of the 
world behind us if you will be mine. The 
love my heart holds for you is as infinite 
as the heavens, as great as the wind-swept 
desert spaces — ” 

When he had reached this point, to his 
horror she laughed again. 

“Oh, Frank, you are so funny!” 

“But, my darling, I beg you — ” 

“Now run along. I am very sleepy.” 
“You must, you will hear me. Oh, flow- 
er of my fondest hope — ” 

Francis Joseph Merrick never got any 
further. Protesting, he was ushered un- 
ceremoniously from the room by Bruce 
who was laughing rather hysterically. He 
would have been considerably surprised 
as he crawled wearily into his waiting car 
had he known that at that moment Bruce 
was curled up on the davenport crying 
unrestrainedly. 

How the idea came to him Francis Jo- 
seph never knew. He slept very little that 
night but with the dawn came the truth. 
Happily, yet fearfully, he made his plans. 
Finally, he had it all worked out. Then 
doubts began to assail him. Suppose he 
was mistaken? What if he should fail? His 
experiment was dangerous. But Francis 


Joseph was desperate. Things could not 
be much worse than they were at present. 
Carefully he planned the picture he would 
make — the picture of the distraught* lover. 
He planned the words he would say 
stumbling and stammering— 

At exactly thirteen minutes before ten 
o’clock he mounted the st*eps of her home 
turning the perfectly learned words over 
in his mind. “Bruce,” he would say, I 
that is, Bruce, I have something to say 
to you. I — er, well — it is a beautiful night, 
isn’t it?” He would say that because it 
was most certainly not a beautiful night. 
In fact it was raining. He found her again 
in the drawing room. Advancing toward 
her he opened his mouth to say his 
speech. Then Francis Joseph Merrick got 
stage fright*. For the first time in his life 
he could find nothing to say. He groped 
for words but found none. For a moment 
he stood painfully there, Bruce looking 
on in amazement. Then turning he fled 
for the door. 

He never reached it. Bruce overcoming 
her amazement called him and ran to- 
ward him. 

“Wait, Frank, what was it' you wanted 
to say? Tell me,” she pleaded, gazing up 
at him. 

“Well, you see, Bruce, it’s like this. I 
—well — I love you,” he finished triumph- 
antly. 

Happily, Bruce went into his arms. She 
was now convined. He really loved her. 
Francis Joseph, confused by her prox- 
imity, forgot his role. 

“Light of my darkest moments, girl of 
my fondest hopes,” breathed Francis Jo- 
seph Merrick ecstatically. 
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And After Sunset — the Dark 


g -HAT ought 
to be a good 
crop, Jem?” 

The words 
formed a 
question, and 
Jerome Crosby waited 
with almost pathetic 
eagerness for his son’s 
response. 

“I say, that ought to 
be a good crop, eh 
Jem?” 

“Er — sure, Dad.” 

The boy roused him- 
self from his reverie 
and looked up at his 
father with tired, wist- 
ful eyes. ‘‘Sure that 
ought to be a fine crop 
—the way you’ve worked to get it laid by 
an’ everything. Yes siree, you’ve sure 
worked hard . . 

The big man flushed ever so slightly at 
the boy’s praise, and his eyes were radi- 
ant. Jem hunched his narrow, responsi- 
bility-loaded shoulders and drooped his 
head further on his chest. ‘‘I guess it’s a 
good thing you came home when you did, 
Dad. Don’t know as how I could have 
managed with Mom sick and Dottie 
needin’ shoes.” 

There was no radiance now in the face 
of the man. Instead the wide grey eyes 
were eloquent with pain, and his clenched 
fists evidenced his intense emotion. But 
his voice was calm with determination, 
and the boy saw only tTie slow smile on 
the kind face. 

‘‘It’s too bad, Jem. But I’m well now — 
and as long as I am here I won’t let you 
have to worry about Mom and the girls.” 

‘‘As long as I am here.” The words car- 
ried no grim importance to the child, but 
the man’s very soul was torn with the 
thought. Now that the crop was laid by, 
he couldn’t stay— couldn’t stay here with 
Doc. Burney’s words scorched into his 


brain — with that awful 
fear tugging at his 
breast. 

Doc. Burney had 
been quite plain that 
morning at the gat'e of 
the asylum. ‘‘Be care- 
ful, old man,” he had 
said. ‘‘Try not to think 
about it too much, but 
don’t forget that no 
matter how sane you 
may feel now, you are 
continuously liable to 
another attack — and 
remember,” the doctor 
laid a friendly hand on 
Jerome’s shoulder. 
‘‘And remember a man 
of your physique isn’t 
easy for an invalid wife or a fourteen- 
year-old son to handle . . .” 

No, it wouldn’t* be easy for Jem to han- 
dle him if his brain should suddenly go 
blank. Remember! God, if he could only 
forget! It was awful— this feeling of inse- 
curity in his own mental power — the reali- 
zation that any moment he might wake up 
with the blood of his children on his 
hands and in his ears the sound of his 
own laugh — tlie laugh of a murderous 
maniac. God! Life was hell at the asylum, 
but at least he didn’t face that awful pos- 
sibility. But there was Jem. 

“What are you thinking about, Dad?” 

He couldn’t leave Jem here to bear the 
burden of the family longer. “About you, 
son. I was thinking about you and won- 
dering what you would like to have for 
yourself when we get our money from the 
crop.” 

The tired eyes brightened for a moment, 
but the enthusiasm died quickly. “Guess 
we’d better buy Dottie some shoes first, 
Dad, then see about Mom’s back.” 

Jerome tried to laugh, but the sound 
was a sob. “I mean for yourself, boy — all 
for yourself. You are going to leave Mom 
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and the girls to me for a while now. I 
mean for your very own.” 

There was real light in the boy’s eyes 
now — and mystical faith — an expression 
Jerome remembered had been there five 
years before . . .before . . . 

“Why, Dad — Gee, Dad — you don’t mean 
I might’ get a bicycle — do you? Oh, do you 
s’pose I might? Gee — Why Dad you’re 
like God, I guess — Why, what are you 
crying about, Dad?” 

“Crying?” The big man laughed loudly 
— just a bit too loudly. “Why I’m not cry- 
ing. I was just — guess the wind must have 
blown a little dust in my eyes. They’re 
getting old, you know.” 

Jerome knew now that he couldn’t 
leave. Jem had some right to live — it 
would be harder now with Emmy’s back. 
Maybe he could stay until the cotton was 
picked and a little money in the bank for 
them to live on — then if wouldn’t be so 
hard going back. He’d like to buy that 
wheel for Jem — why already the boy 
looked as if his heart were lighter — he was 
holding his shoulders stiff and straight as 
he drove Beck toward the cabin and un- 
hitched her from fhe plow. Jem was 
whistling — a merry little tune — and Je- 
rome realized suddenly that he had never 
heard Jem whistle before. 

Jerome started up the path which led 
from the edge of the field to t'he cabin. 
He was only about half way up the path 
when he saw Dottie, the youngest and 
fairest of skin and hair — Dottie who had 
been only a month old when. She was 
five now. She was crying — bringing her 
troubles to Jem as usual. 

Jerome was within earshot now. “Hush, 
Dottie, of course it’s not true.” Jem’s 
voice was clear and stern. 

“But, Jemmy, she said she knew.” The 
child’s grimy arms were around Jem’s 
neck, and she was trembling. “She said it 
was one day when you were gone. I was 
the size of Sue’s little sister — a little bitty 
baby — and Dad corned in with a butcher 
knife and tried to kill Mom and me and 
would have — and you, too, when you got 
home, I guess. But Sue’s pa corned in and 
tied him with a rope, and they sent him 


off. And now he’s back, Jemmy, and I’m 
afraid.” 

Jerome stood at' the corner of the house 
— and thought for a moment that he 
should never be able to move. That scene 
before him again. God! The baby had 
laughed and had gurgled “Dadada— .” 
Emmy had cried — he had only laughed 
horribly and dangled the knife nearer the 
baby’s face. Then only blackness. He had 
come to himself in a padded cell — and his 
first thought had been fear for his wife 
and child. Dott’ie was right — he might do 
it again. 

Jem’s voice, steadily reassuring, 
brought Jerome to his sense. “Why, Dot- 
tie, of course it’s a lie. Daddy’s the best 
man in the world. He told me just a min- 
ute ago that' he was going to buy me a 
bicycle.” 

But Jerome had staggered into the 
house. He did not have long before train 
time. Emmy was asleep — well, he’d not 
wake her. 

The note he wrote was short. “I’m go- 
ing back, Emmy,” it read, sprawled in his 
clumsy hand. “The crop’s laid by and I 
guess Jem can manage.” That was all. He 
could not' even sign his name. 

Jerome was back out in the yard hitch- 
ing the old horse to a cart when Jem came 
running to help him. 

“Going to town, Dad?” Jem’s eyes were 
still shining and his back straight. 

Jerome could not answer. Gradually 
something in the child’s heart' made him 
understand. 

There was a long silence. Then: 

“Mom and the girls, Dad — I’ll take care 
of them.” 

“The bicycle, Jem, — Everything — I m 
sorry — ” 

Jem had the courage that comes only 
from love, and his voice was steady as he 
answered. 

“Shucks, Dad, I was only kidding about 
the bike. I’m far too big for one.” 

But t’he father saw the tired look come 
again to the boy’s eyes and the narrow 
shoulders gradually hunched forward. 

Jerome Crosby drove out into the open 
road — alone in the cart. He looked back 
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only once. The sky was a misty purple 
streaked with rose, and the cabin against 
the sky was black — severely outlined. 
There was a light in one window. For a 
long minute Jerome gazed at that light — 
it was Jem’s room. He gripped the back 
of the cart with his huge hand; the knuck- 
les showed white. 


Quickly the day faded, but even more 
rapidly something vital died in the soul 
of Jerome Crosby. There was a dull dead 
stare in the vacant eyes he turned toward 
the railroad station ahead of him. He 
lashed the horse with all his strength; the 
startled horse jumped, and the man in the 
cart lashed again and again — and laughed. 
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Lady Luck 

BY MARTHA COOPER 


"jT"“"lADY Luck, that mystical, fickle 
person, is accountable to no one 
rajJJr but herself. Although she has 
only the title of “Lady” she 
holds court over all the world, 
1 9 and her subjects number into 

the millions who do homage to her in a 
thousand different ways. Her own per- 
sonal knight Superstition rides among 
every race for his lady. 

From the black head hunter in Africa 
and his brother, the colored cot'ton hand 
in Georgia, on to the American business 
czar, they all pay tribute to Lady Luck. 
The athlete, professional and amateur; 
the college teams of all kinds; the card 
shark; the horse racer; the wall street 
magnate; the common laborer; the house- 
wife; all try to gain Her Ladyship’s favor. 
More than probably, however, the great- 
est seekers of Luck are the young, for 
yout'h carries his troubles that always 
arise to Lady Luck. 

The fickle lady is pleased or displeased 
by the most trivial matters. It is very im- 
portant that her subject know all of her 
peculiarities. For example, if a four-leaf 
clover is found and carried about Luck 
will be unusually pleased. On the other 
hand if shoes of any description are left 
on the bed even for a second, her lady- 
ship is insulted and will find some way to 
get revenge. Also Her Excellency does 
not like salt and if anyone spills any and 
fails to throw a pinch over his left shoul- 


der, he will not marry that year. Yet, on 
the other hand, if a kiss is thrown to a 
redbird a lover, no matter how distant, 
will be seen very soon. 

There is no worse way of displeasing 
this personage than by singing before 
breakfast. Even the most operatic voice 
is not excused. 

One peculiarity of Luck is that' she is 
pleased if a maid in love counts the most 
inappropriate of animals — buzzards. The 
saying goes “One for sorrow, two for 
joy, three for letter, four for boy. 

Also a lover who counts faithfully seven 
stars for seven nights will be sent a dream 
of his or her future mate by Lady Luck 
herself. Then, too, if one looks over one s 
left shoulder at a new moon and also sees 
by chance someone of the opposite sex, 
that person seen will be one’s future mate 
according to the laws of Luck’s court. 

By means of her Knight Superstition 
Lady Luck has decreed that a follower of 
hers should carry a rabbit foot to gain fa- 
vor; and to avoid winning her displeasure 
one should refuse to walk under ladders, 
should not get up on the wrong side of 
the bed, and should not travel on a way 
that has just been crossed by a black cat. 

There are many many more ways in 
which Lady Luck can be courted, and if 
one expects to lead an adventurous life it 
is very important that her Ladyship’s fa- 
vor be gained. 
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The Swamp Fox 

BY LORRAINE WILLIAMS 



HE half dozen men who were 
sitting about on logs stopped 
their conversation and listened. 
Several others who were unsad- 
dling horses stood still and 
waited. A man who was raking 
sweet potatoes from the ashes of a fire 
stood erect and reached for his gun which 
was leaning against a near-by tree. The 
entire group became statuesque except 
the man who had reached for his gun. He 
walked a few yards away from the gath- 
ering and fired into the air. 

"I surrender,” answered a laughing 
feminine voice. 

The man instantly lowered his gun and 
said, “Ah, it is you, Jean?” 

Life returned to the men who had been 
motionless and they resumed where they 
had left off, all except two. These two 
sprang to their feet. One was tall and 
handsome in a dark, almost sullen way. 
The other was slight in statue but gave 
the impression of great height; it was his 
nobleness of bearing rather than his 


physical appearance that made him hand- 
some. Both hurried to the side of the girl 
who came riding into the camp on horse- 
back. 

She gave her hand to the smaller of the 
men saying, “My Swamp Fox,” and still 
without looking at the other she gave him 
her left hand adding, “and his good men I 
almost believed were not gathering; tlie 
w'oods were so silent.” 

The clear grey eyes of the Swamp Fox 
betrayed his worship of her as he bent to 
kiss her hand. The eyes of the other con- 
tinued to stare stonily ahead. As they 
helped Jean alight he t'ook the basket from 
her arm and the three walked together to 
the group around the fire. Jean chattered 
brightly, intent on dispelling the gloom 
of one and rewarding the worship of the 
other. 

The man who had fired the gun had al- 
ready returned and scattered the news 
that there would be more than potatoes 
for supper. Everybody gathered around 
Jean and her two escorts to welcome her 
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and to see what' was to increase the sup- 
per. 

They were all first arrivals at the sum- 
mons of the Brigadier-General. Francis 
Marion, named the Swamp Fox by Tarle- 
ton, who had again and again been unsuc- 
cessful in skirmishes with Marion. The 
men sat down on logs, leaves, stumps, or 
the dirt to eat their evening meal of sweet 
potatoes, rice, ham, and cornbread, which 
Jean had brought. 

The little band was gay, even though a 
battle was approaching. They carried on 
polite parlor conversations, discussed 
George III and his legislations for the 
colonies, debated matters which were be- 
fore the Continental Congress, fold stories 
of their escapades during this war of rev- 
olution between the colonies and Great 
Britain, planned adventures to baffle the 
Tories and British in the remainder of 
the war, and sang familiar songs. 

But’ each in his heart was a little sad. 
Several of them had brothers or relatives 
in Tarleton’s army which they were soon 
to attack; all of them had friends. It was 
a well known fact that all the relatives of 
Jean’s gloomy looking companion, Joseph 
Mullins, were on the side of the king. 
Two of his brothers were in Tarleton’s 
army of Tories. He had a right to be sad 
when in a few nights he might be in a 
death struggle with one of them. 

Joseph had been an enthusiastic defend- 
er of the colonies and had left home in 
angry haste to join Marion’s brigade. And 
in that brigade he had in a measure found 
a substitute for the strength and support 
which his family had given him. Marion’s 
men were all friends who joined his band 
because they had confidence in his ability. 
In one of Marion’s most devoted follow- 
ers, Bryant Jenerett’e, Joseph had found 
even a greater friend than in his brothers, 
and in Jean, Bryant’s sister, he had found 
the inspiration and strength that he 
needed to keep him steadfast' on the side 
of the rebels. 

Now, while the others chatted and sang, 
he stared moodily into the ashes, speak- 
ing only when directly addressed. Every- 
one noticed his silence because he was of- 


ten a leader in these pleasant moments of 
war time. He would send his fellow sol- 
diers into fits of laughter as he dramatized 
for them how Captain Gavin Witherspoon 
stole the guns of seven British while they 
slept, or how Sergeant Jasper rescued the 
flag at Fort Moultrie, of how Mrs. Motte 
surprised the British by burning her new 
home to make them surrender, of how 
the Tories acted when Marion’s men sur- 
prised them. But tonight he seemed un- 
conscious of what was happening about 
him and the soldiers pitied him because 
he faced fight’ing with his brothers. 

But strange, or perhaps naturally, it 
was not his brothers of whom he was 
thinking tonight. It was of Jean and Ma- 
rion. 

All during the meal the same little dra- 
ma which had taken place when Jean ar- 
rived re-occurred. Marion’s men were 
gathering in from far and near at a sum- 
mons from him that' they would make a 
raid on Tarleton within three days. Most 
of the men had been at home planting 
crops for the coming year. 

Marion had a particular interest in each 
one as they came and he would ask, “Did 
you finish getting your rice planted?” or 
“I hope your mother endures well the 
trials of war?” or “And how are your 
young son and Rachel, Cooper?” 

When most of the men had finished 
eating an unusually loud sound of horses’ 
feet was heard. 

In answer to the shot a deep voice 
answered, “I surrender,” and Jean hurried 
to the side of one of the newcomers. 

“Bryant, you have summoned all the 
soldiers so quickly? Is Grandmother Jen- 
kins’ health improved? Did you deliver 
my message to Miss Mary Videau? You 
left’ — ” 

“Nay, sister, I pray you take breath 
while I prepare to answer your questions 
when I shall see you home.” 

“You need not contemplate that after 
your long rides, Frances.” Jean spoke the 
name with a little hesitation, “for Joe's 
able to accompany me to Centenary.” 

Turning the talk to more general topics 
the two, with those who had ridden in 
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with Bryant, joined the group around the 
fire. They helped themselves to potatoes 
which was all the supper that was left 
and were soon one wit’h those already 
present. 

Bryant immediately sat down beside Jo- 
seph and after the gruff greetings of true 
friends both sat in silence. Bryant was 
worried about the affairs of his three dear- 
est friends. 

Suddenly Joseph turned and looking 
fiercely at Bryant said, “I love her. Why 
owns he everything and I nothing?” 

Bryant could think of no fitting reply, 
so he continued to sit in silence. 

Bryant was not the only person who 
was having a struggle that night. Marion 
had not' been blind to what was taking 
place during the winter when Joseph had 
lived with the Jenerattes at Centenary. 
He knew that the steadfastness and even 
disposition of Jean was all that could save 
the impetuous and temperamental Joseph. 
And yet, he, too, needed Jean’s strength. 
Oh, God! how he needed her. Could he 
keep on with this everlasting warfare 
without her? She was all he asked, all ! 
She was the fulfillment of his dreams — the 
answer for which he had waited forty 
years. She was his, promised to him of 
her own accord for almost t'wo years. He 
could hold her to that promise — but — but, 
he did not want her that way. She should 
decide, and tonight. Neither he nor the 
boy could endure the waiting longer. 

While all these thoughts were raging 
in the Swamp Fox’s mind he moved com- 
posedly about among the men, speaking 
courteously to different ones. When the 
moon had risen clearly he turned to Jo- 
seph. 

“Would it be convenient for you, Nul- 
lins, to escort Miss Jenerette home? I 
have some necessary plans to make with 
Bryant and Collins.” 

Joseph eagerly accepted the opportun- 
ity and Jean arose saying, “I think we 
should be on the way while the moon 
makes a light for the horses.” 

Her horse and another had been left 
saddled and after gathering up baskets 
in which the food was brought, the two 


set out for Centenary, Jean’s home, about 
three miles from the camp. 

They had ridden in tense silence a great 
part of the way when Joseph exclaimed, 
‘‘Why must' you marry him, Jean? You 
can’t marry him; you can’t!” 

“Joseph, I am betrothed to him and him 
I cannot fail.” 

“But he will release you if you ask it, 
and Jean, Jean, I can’t exist without you; 
I do not care to. You are all — ” 

“I can never ask him to release me. He 
is not a man to squander affections and if 
he places it upon me then will I receive 
it and gladly.” 

“Gladly 1 you are unable to receive it 
gladly even though you attempt t‘o. Why, 
he is twenty years older than you. It is I 
you should love; indeed, it is I you do 
love. Deny it not; you are — ” 

“I shall bestow my affections upon 
whom I choose. General Marion is most 
worthy of it and though he be a little 
older in years, yet what of that? He is 
young in spirit and appearance. He is 
handsome and above all he is great.” 

“Ah, he is great,” exclaimed Joseph 
with rising anger. “And do you barter 
your love for greatness? Be honest, it is 
his greatness not himself that you love. It 
is I you love, though you fain would not. 
And I love you, you, Jean. Must you de- 
ny our love?” 

They had reached the steps of Jean’s 
home and as Jean gathered her rather im- 
modestly short and hoopless homespun 
skirt up while Joseph helped her from the 
horse to the steps, she gently pushed him 
away from her and in a slow yet even 
voice said, “Even though we do love each 
other with all our hearts, Joseph, yet 
must we remember our noble leader and 
turn apart. His welfare is upon us and we 
must sustain him. Greater even than him- 
self is the freedom for which he strug- 
gles for us all. To that freedom we must 
sacrifice ourselves.” 

“Freedom, freedom! Whaf is freedom 
without life and love? Better ’twere to 
have bondage and love.” 

“But others, Joseph, we must think of 
freedom for others more than ourselves.” 
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“Is it freedom for which we strive? We 
may be fighting our way info greater 
chains — 

“Need we argue that always? I am 
weary. All that I know is that I cannot 
forsake General Marion. I admire him, I 
respect him. He is depending upon me. 
Pray, will you not understand, Joseph, 
and help me? It is hard enough as it is.” 

“If it be so hard, why must you con- 
tinue? Marion would not desire you 
thus—.” 

“But, he must never know.” 

“He shall know; he has no right to 
wreck our happiness. I will tell him, I 
will.” 

“Then would I never marry you, though 
the stars should plead in your behalf.” 

“Ah, Jean, is there — ?” 

“There is no way. It is inevitable.” 

“I cannot live, I care not to live with- 
out you. Perhaps I shall join my broth- 
ers. I cannot be under the commands of 
my — my greatest enemy.” 

“Joseph, you must not; you cannot. 

Please — calm yourself. Wait until morn- 

• _ » 

mg — . 

“It is no matter. No one cares and my 
family will welcome me,” and Joseph 
mounted his horse and rode dejectedly, 
yet hastily away before Jean could say 
more. 

Jean with a weight that was heaver 
than tears watched him disappear into the 
darkness. 

“Jean,” t’he voice of her mother called, 
“why stand you this long in the night 
air? Bohanna is waiting to unsaddle the 
horse at the stable.” 

The horse had already wandered on to- 
ward the stable. Jean turned and walked 
into the house. 

The plans for the battle which was to 
take place in three days were finished and 
all the camp slept except the sentinal and 
the general. It was an hour past time for 
Mullins to have returned and still he did 
not come. For another half hour Marion 
waited, looking intently into the fire. Then 
he rose decisively, saddled his horse and 
rode away. 

It was almost midnight when he 


reached Centenary. Riding beneath the 
window of Jean’s bedroom he whistled 
softly. Almost immediately her head, with 
dark hair unbound, appeared at the win- 
dow. She also had been unable to sleep. 

“What do you desire?” she called softly 
not* to arouse the household. 

“Where is Mullins?” Marion answered 
with a question. 

“Has he not returned to camp yet, 
Swamp Fox?” Jean anxiously answered 
with another question. In her voice there 
was a slight tremble. 

“He has not returned since he left with 
you in the early evening.” 

“Oh, God, what has he done! what has 
he done! He will regret it in the morn- 
ing. How can we save him? Save him 
from being — .” 

“Then he has gone to join Tarleton?” 

“I am uncertain. He threatened to. I am 
afraid — afraid.” 

“He threatened because you refused his 
suit?” Marion stated more than asked. 

“Yes.” 

“And you love him?” again it was a 
statement. 

“I— I— I think I do,” Jean answered 
more unwillingly than uncertainly. 

“Then I will not stand in the way,” Ma- 
rion spoke this steadily, too steadily. It 
was the quiet statement that had been 
formulating in his thoughts for weeks. 

Jean was too excited to notice this. She 
exclaimed, “Ah, but I could never marry 
a traitor.” 

“He will not be a traitor. Farewell, my 
betrothed, best wishes betrothed of one 
of my most beloved men,” and with a bow 
and a kiss from his hand, Marion sitting 
erect rode swiftly away on his white horse 
which was almost as gallant as the owner. 

Almost an hour before dawn the seven 
hundred Tories sleeping in a savannah of 
pines, called the Blue Savannah about 
twenty miles north of Centenary, were 
startled awake by the terrible trampling 
of horses and the sound of shooting and 
war cries. Confused they sprang up and 
in the darkness fell to fighting each other 
as well as the enemy and fleeing in every 
direction. 
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Into this din of confusion rode Joseph, 
bewildered by the happenings but seeing 
Bryant and several of his companions 
hard pressed by the Tories. He joined with 
his old rebel comrades in the fighting. As 
the enemy were scattered, he faded away 
into the swamps with Marion’s brigade. 

To history, if the battle is mentioned at 
all, it is briefly stated to be one of the 


many of those amazing attacks of Ma- 
rion upon the royal forces in which they 
were completely routed by Marion’s few 
men, half of whom had to seize arms 
from the enemy after the fight began. To 
Marion it was the greatest crisis of his 
life. And in his sacrifice was molded the 
supreme nobleness of character which 
was forever his. 
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March 

BY ELIZABETH McMAHON 



RE you twenty? Then perhaps 
you know what I mean when I 
say that March is twenty, too, It 
is between the teen age and suf- 
frage; and instead of having the 
characteristics of neither, it 
combines them both in a most amazing 
whole. March has all the dynamic force 
of the teens; it is no respector of person 
nor of long bobs. It matters not how care- 
fully one may have combed a long bob 
just' before leaving the room, it matters 
not if the t’eacher who teaches the next 
class grades as much on neatness as on 
learning, — nothing matters if March de- 
cides to send a big puff of wind to destroy 
the beautiful coiffure. And that' is exactly 
what March always decides to do. 

But combined with the careless insou- 
ciance of the teens there is in the tem- 
peramental make-up of March, a touch of 
the serious dignity of purpose which char- 
acterizes the early twenties. March means 
business. It is no laughing matter when 
March strikes you full in the face. Only 
those who make a business of being pleas- 
antly optimistic pretend to enjoy March; 
one may glory in it’s giant strength, one 
may admire its blustering perseverance 
— but love it — well, one loves the traces of 
winter that remain in it, one loves the 
hints of spring which it brings. But some- 


how the combination is inexplicable and 
as uncertain as twenty is of its own des- 
tiny. 

I’ve changed my mind (that is a wo- 
man’s perogative as well as March s). 
March is not twenty— but nine. It is not 
feminine— but decidedly masculine in a 
small-boyish sort of way. It is a small 
boy, slightly fat, flying a gayly colored 
kite in an open wind-swept' field to the un- 
concealed admiration of a pink checkered 
apron-clad figure with blonde curls. 

Or, perhaps, March is an older male 
seated in a high-backed leather chair in an 
elaborately decorated office. He is sur- 
rounded by several younger men who are 
trying to gain promotion in his firm and 
they know their master. And because they 
do know him so well they realize the value 
of allowing him to tell them the secret of 
his success. And he blusters — and blus- 
ters! And the men bow before his vanity 
as the trees bow in front of the March 
wind. They bow— and are promoted. 

But if you are twenty, then perhaps you 
know another March-like person, also 
twenty and blustering. There is something 
in blue eyes on moon-lit nights which, 
when they look adoringly, are conducive 
to tales of conquest— But if you are twen- 
ty, why should I mention it? 
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ALLY counted 
the gaily-colored 
bridge tables, 
dotted about the 
new apartment 
like bits of a bro- 
ken rainbow, for the doz- 
enth time that afternoon. 

And, here it was already 
five o’clock, and she hadn’t 
even begun to dress. She 
ran her slim, fragile fin- 
gers through a mop of yellow hair, 
misty in its fineness and cut in an 
absurd boyish bob, running low on 
a firm, tapering neck that was much 
too delicate and old-worldish for 
such a modern stroke. 

It really was so foolish to keep on 
counting tables and chairs and things like 
that when there was so much else to do, 
but when one has been married only three 
months and when one is entertaining for 
the first time and in a brand-new apart- 
ment on Circle Drive it is an entirely 
different matter. So Sally flecked a loose 
petal from the low bowl of roses on the 
new console table and picked up the pad 
on which she had carefully printed her 
party list the week after they had moved 
into Greenville three months ago, and it 
was still practically unchanged, for Sally 
had the unfailing habit of “picking the 
right’ people and pursuing them,’’ as Don 
had said in the brutally-joking manner 
that young husbands love to assume in 
order to hide from the world in general, 
themselves included, how very much they 
can care for a slim, sweet girl with a mop 
of yellow hair. 

She slipped the list into a dull-green 
portfolio in her desk in the t'iny living- 
room and picked up the two letters that 
had come on the noon mail, which she had 
not yet had time to read. The top one 
from her Mother was long, as usual, and 
a bit too carefully-written, so she only 
glanced at the close. Yes, the sunshine 


ending, “I am well and 
hoping this finds you — .” 
She slowly picked up the 
other one and turned to the 
back. No return address 
and from Nashville, too. 
Who in the world . . .? 
She slit the heavy flap of 
the envelope and opened a 
page closely-written. 

“This is to bring you 
good luck,” it began. “That 
is, if you write a dozen more within 
six hours after you receive this let- 
ter . . And it rambled on, en- 
larging the numerous blessings 
that always result from such a let- 
ter. “But,” it ended ominously, “if 
you fail to do this, bad luck will 
haunt you.” 

She laughed a bit loudly at herself for 
having insisted on reading it through. 
Then, she dropped it softly into the wisp 
of a waste-paper basket beside the desk. 

She had just called the maid away from 
the kitchenette beyond the curve in the 
hall when the ring of the telephone cut 
through the summer aft’ernoon in a most 
emphatic, and as Sally afterwards de- 
clared, ominous manner. 

“Don’t bother, Irene,” she called to the 
awkward little negro maid in her organdie 
apron and cap with its pleated ruffle, “I’ll 
get it this time . . . Hello . . . Mrs. Poin- 
dexter? ... Oh, yes, . . . What?” she half- 
began, but then one doesn’t argue with 
Greenville’s most prominent social leader. 
“Of course, I understand. Why, surely 
. . . I’m so sorry, though, it would have 
been such a pleasure . . . Oh, surely. 
Good-bye.” 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear,” she wailed to the 
little negro who stood like a clumsy orna- 
ment near the half-opened door. “And 
she’s the one I’d rather have than all the 
others put together. And now I shall have 
to play. Oh, everything’s upset.” 

And, “I shall never get over it,” she 
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confided to Don, as she drove him home 
in their new roadster late that afternoon. 
She always came for him after office 
hours. It was such fun to keep the car and 
to go after him, too. They always rode on 
clear afternoons through the deepening 
dusk and sometimes to the sleepy little 
road-bungalows with their unobstusive 
signs, “Meals,” tacked like a shingle to 
some slender tree. But tonight, 

“I really must go home, dear. Every- 
thing’s to be cleaned up, and I’ve got to 
do it.” 

“What’s Irene for?” 

“There you go. That’s exactly like a 
man,” for the first time in her life she was 
so exasperated with him that she bothered 
to explain in the most detailed fashion the 
difficulties of entertaining in a respectable 
style with only one maid. “And with her 
half asleep all the time,” she ended weak- 
ly- 

“I see, dear,” he sympathized distract- 
edly. 

“See? You see? Of course, you don’t. 
How could you see?” she questioned 
loudly of all the summer night that' had 
spread like a mist over the road and had 
crowded into the car, almost dimming his 
face, but not entirely, for she saw the hint 
of a smile on his lips as she loosened her 
grasp on the wheel and half-turned to 
him. 

“Are you laughing at me, Mr. J. Don 
Smith?” she demanded, giving him no 
time to answer. “And, at a time like this 

“A time like what, my dear?” 

But, she was whistling madly to her- 
self some snatch of a song — , half-peppy 
and jangling, and very unlike her piquant 
face with its hair tossed back and it’s eyes 
half-closed against the wind. If she had 
cried, he would have taken her into his 
arms, and he wished that she would. But 
the incessant whistle kept up above the 
roar of the wind as she fitted herself to 
the wheel and pushed the car through the 
black night like a half-tamed thing with 
wings. 

Inside the apartment she watched him 
shyly as he took the folded bridge tables 
from her hands and stacked them in the 


hall. She almost spoke to him when he 
jammed his finger between the folding 
legs of a table. But, instead of muttering 
his half-smothered curse that called for 
the usual reprimand, followed by a kiss, 
he whistled a clear, shrill whistle and 
carefully leaned the table against a chair. 

They had not spoken when Sally 
crawled into the slim, white bed that 
jutted out between the windows. She 
looked over at the twin bed opposite hers 
and cleared her throat softly. 

“Don,” she called. “Don — .” 

“Huh,” he grunted sleepily, but he 
made no movement to turn over, and she 
lay still watching his back. She watched 
the rhythmic rising and falling of the 
sheet, fascinated by the regularity of it 
and irritated by it, too. 

Finally, she turned her head into the 
soft pillows and smothered the half 
formed words that she said to herself. 
Perhaps the letter had caused it all. But, 
how foolish! Of course, she wasn’t super- 
stitious — not she. Now, Don was super- 
stitious — more than she had ever dared to 
be. But . . . She ended by counting the 
hours off on her fingers. 

“Four, five, six . . . Just exactly six 
hours. Oh, I’ve still got time,” she reas- 
oned with herself. 

So Don wondered why in the world she 
should be writing letters at one o’clock at 
night when he was wakened by the light 
from the living-room. But he wondered 
still more when she handed him a dozen 
letters the next morning at breakfast and 
when, smiling a bit penitently at him, she 
asked, 

“You’ll mail them today, won’t you, 
dear?” and she smiled again. 

“Mail ’em? Oh, sure, but why so 
many?” 

“Just — letters,” she ended meekly. 

“What kind?” he asked suspiciously a 
few minutes later over his coffee. 

“Kind? Kind of what?” 

“What? Oh, letters.” 

“Well, you see, Don, this letter came 
yesterday — a letter that said you’d have 
good luck — ” 

“Good luck? Oh ho! A chain letter.” 
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and he laughed uproariously and, contin- 
ued to laugh even after Sally had slammed 
the door of the bed-room in her most em- 
phatic manner. He knew that she was 
crying, but* somehow — there was little that 
he felt he could really do — or even wanted 
to do about it. 

He was still trying to justify himself 
when he stopped by the florist’s late that 
afternoon before she came for him in the 
car. 

“Rosebuds — light yellow,” he said. 
“Small— and sweet: — and all that.” 

“Another girl, Mr. Smith?” the clerk 
asked politely. And, Don laughed again 
to himself, for he hadn’t bought any roses 
in weeks — not since Sally’s mother had 
come a month ago and had gone leaving 
Sally most discontent with married life. 
But, then, roses settled that. And roses 
would settle this, too. Sally was such an 
appreciative kid with her sweet, wide eyes 
and her soft hair. 

But Sally needed no roses, for she was 
laughing with suppressed excitement 
when Don climbed into the car. 

“Don, guess what? Oh, no, you can’t. 
It s just too good to be true. Guess who? 
But there I go making you guess again 
and you can’t guess. So, I’ll just have to 
tell you. Mrs. Poindexter called — and 
they’re coming over tonight to play 
bridge. Tonightl And, she had to go out 


of town yesterday. Why, she never goes 
to anybody’s house. And . . .” 

“Well, well. But, say, look here — flow- 
ers.” 

“Now, admit it,” she begged a half hour 
later over the bowl in which she was drop- 
ping the yellow rose-buds with the stu- 
died casualness of one who seems to have 
been used to flowers. “The letters did 
work out’ right. Mrs. Poindexter — and you 
— and the flowers . . .” 

“The letters? What — Oh, yeah. Sure. 
They always do,” he agreed, shaking his 
head solemnly. 

And he shook his head again as he 
burned the last of the dozen letters a few 
hours later in the tiny kitchenette, after 
he had kissed Sally and watched her go to 
sleep with her eyes dark-blurred against 
her face, sweet and white and most-satis- 
fied in the dim light of the moon that 
spread across the room, throwing the 
bowl of roses on the table into magnified 
relief. He wondered slightly, and he 
blamed his even thinking such a thing on 
the eerieness of the night, if she would 
still look as contented when he came back 
to the room. Perhaps the letters were 
really responsible . . . But, no, her face 
was still soft and child-like in its satis- 
faction. So, he kissed her again on her 
moist, full lips and laughed relievedly as 
he crawled into bed. 
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EDITORIAL 


Madness of Genius 



EOPLE have been called “mad” from the beginning of time — peo- 
ple who have been supernormal in their love of the beautiful, in 
their pursuit of its realization, and in the perfection of their self- 
satisfaction. The scarlet placard with its deadening epithet “Mad” 
___ has glared from the names of geniuses down the centuries, and the 
wonder is— the newer the age and the more presumably enlightened the 
people of that age, the more deadly they are in their intolerance and in their 
vehemence. 

Mad ! In the first place, the inventors : Field, who tremblingly sunk his 
bit of cable and waited, afraid less the world should be justified in its epi- 
thet by the failure of his vision; the Wrights who saw the fragile form of 
their dream spread its wings and lift above the jeers of the crowd; and, on 
and on. 

But, there have been no “madder” geniuses than the poets : Dante with 
the look of “The Inferno” on his face; Shelley, with his wispy hair floating 
behind him in the wind and bits of poetry held close to his panting body as 
he dodged the laughing crowd of Eton scholars with their hands full of 
rocks — for him — and their shrill voices screaming above the wind, Mad 
Shelley. Yoo-Hoo! . . . Mad Shelley!!!”; and, Byron whom the world! 
called mad, Byron defiant and bitter in his exile. Was he really to blame. 
Or, misunderstood? I don’t know. 

There are some whom we dare to call mad today. Will posterity have to 
make its feeble attempt at atonement for an epithet that we hurl unwitt- 
ingly? 


American Girls 

UCH has been said of the American girl within recent years; both 
for and against her. She is like fashions, something that is talked 
about a great deal, but about which no real conclusion is ever 
reached. Even if we don’t agree, we all like to know what people, 
especially men, think of us. One of the most interesting comments 
that has appeared recently on the subject is an article in “The North Ameri- 
can Review,” by Le Clere Phillips. 
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Mr. Phillips begins with a striking statement. He says, “There are god- 
desses among us here in America, although I know of none elsewhere." 
Those goddesses are, in his opinion, the young unmarried girls of the coun- 
try. Mr. Phillips is an American, but he has a distinctly European attitude 
toward women, especially girls. To him, as with the Frenchman, girls are 
not attractive until they become women. They are only interesting for their 
possibilities. In a few words, he classifies us as “girls so immature mentally 
that sensible conversation with them is altogether out of the question; girls 
so ignorant of reality that they actually believe their life will be a fairy 
story; girls so egotistical in their pride of youth that even the egotism of 
young men pales when confronted with it. To him the young married wo- 
man is far more attractive, far more amusing than the bread-and-butter 


miss, and he cannot understand “why everything goes to the girl— money 
for college, for training, for social consideration; why she is encouraged to 
waywardness, as if men took delight in her freshness, her mischievousness, 
and enjoyed her youthful petulance. 

Mr. Phillips then takes it upon himself to make an inventory of the young 
girl’s assets. As the first asset he puts her physical freshness, which he says 
confers a smoothness of skin, a brightness of expression, and as a rule, a 
slenderness of body of which it would be absurd to deny the value to a wo- 
man. This is as far as his imagination goes. Frankly, he cannot t '" ° 

other good quality possessed by the young g.rls. unless »t .. thetr high 

^But the faults! Mr. Phillips waxes eloquent on that 
taken “en masse” they are really insipid ; that they 

complishment whatever; that their adeptness a si because of its 

mig!,t better spend their time dancing, wh.cb he *<>*~*>” b ”*“- “ 
grace; and. finally, that they are ~7‘ d .i woman -ould b. 

From what he says tt be very acc.ntph.h.d tn th. 

about thirty-five or forty years o • no th»ne about what is going on 

domestic arts. bn. she wonld know h. *•< ^ u £2 or 
in the world, except perhaps about the ^ or , tr . ig ht hair. She 

whether her neighbor s baby is 8°» 8 demU re little lady who hung 

would undoubtedly be a meek, gentle, and dem 

upon her husband’s every amu „ .uch men a. Mr. 

Such a woman may have a pla H e compU ,ns 

in the busy life of today she f c £ nverM ,ion. P«hap* 

the modern woman has forgotten^' Ume to t »lk. And. 

forgotten that the ^^^J^L**"***. 'hat ^ 

they have not de J elo P* d '^ rt o{ thinking. If he “ •• to 
imply that they ha " e ar more today than they 

that young people a he ctjMr oom. *h* m ^ b* 

evidenced by the quest.ons they ask ignorant of — 

cover and try to solve. He accuse. 
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lieving that our lives will be fairy stories. That does not seem to be consis- 
tent with another of his accusations— that we are materialistic. He need only 
read the fiction that is being written, which everyone recognizes to be a 
fairly clear picture of the times, to realize that young people who have for- 
mulated the plan of companionate marriage, who refuse to follow a religion 
that is narrow and intolerant, who unite with the young people of other 
lands to attempt a solution of the problem of the banishment of war, may be 
idealistic, but certainly not because they do not see the difficulties of life. 
We do not believe our lives will be a fairy tale, but we are certainly per- 
mitted to hope that they may be free of a few of the troubles that were the 
portion of our parents. 

To the charge of our egotism, there is only this answer to make. He 
seems to have mistaken confidence in their ability for the stupidness of 
conceit. It is a confidence that is not ill founded, for it has produced worth- 
while results. We have our faults, and they are grave enough, but they will 
never be solved in his negative way. Mr. Phillips would do well to remem- 
ber the enthusiasm and freshness of his youth and then look at us again. He 
would understand more than he now does, and he could encourage more 
and better results. 


Spring 

NTO the dull drab life of late winter, when the festivities of Christ- 
mas have been blotted out by the series of stern examinations and 
the school life seems to be as cold and colorless as the weather, 
something clean and lifting and gay enters, something people feel 
without quite comprehending. It stirs the air like a soft fresh wind. 
It touches the hearts of the school girls and awakens their lively imagina- 
tions which have been smoldering during the winter. Their dreams, their 
impulses begin to breathe. Spring swiftly penetrates the depths of their 
hearts and unlocks a treasure of plans and dreams that can be opened only 
with the key of imagination — which spring polishes for use. 

What glowing happiness spring bestows upon the school girl born to love 
life and to be loved by the joys of life ! Spring is a renewal of happiness, the 
time to take a new lease on life and to refresh not only one’s wardrobe but 
also one’s plans and ambitions. Spring is the season when day dreams and 
castles in the air are the nearest to coming true. 

Gaily-colored dresses, pert little new hats, and an added air of mysterious 
importance in bearing are only outward signs of the power of spring. In- 
wardly Spring is fashioning anew the mind and heart, which results in its 
outward display of happiness. 

To everyone Spring holds this magical quality of transporting the dream- 
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er into the land of dreams. In this glorious season of Spring an awkward 
girl in her teens imagines herself entering upon an alluring path to glitter- 
ing fame on Broadway. Another pictures herself as the favored one to whom 
poets dedicate sonnets and whose ethereal beauty is the despair of painters. 
Spring brings dreams of love, beauty, charm, and distinction, which trans- 
form and lift the dreamer out of the winter’s stagnation. 

Spring brings with its fresh little breezes and tempting, bright sunshine 
the picture of an old rose-garden and a dark-eyed, suave gentleman bending 
attentively above a fair-eyed maid in lavender. This picture may differ as 
each dreamer prefers canoes or ancient cast to the rose-garden dream and 
fair-haired lovers to this dark-eyed suitor. In the Spring, each dream is of a 
world for two, alone in the precious solitude of being together. Every heart 
is the architect of dream castles, and heaven draws nearest to earth. 
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LOVE 

By Elizabeth Barnes 

Love , 

That phantom of delight 
Which we so blindly pursue , 
Forgetting meanwhile 
The realities of life , 

Only to be 

Most brutally reminded of them 
When our eyes are opened 
And we look upon 
The shriveled form of that 
Which we had thought 
Would live forever. 


DISILLUSION ON AN ANNIVERSARY 


You took the rose from your hair, 
Kissed it, and with a smile 
Held it toward me, 

But 

As my lips touched it, 

It shattered 

And fell in broken petals 
At my feet. 

By Moselle Burke. 

MIRAGE 

The vision of a dream 
Half-glimpsed, 

Desired, 

Withdrawn. 

The anguish of a heart 
Bereft, 

Alone 
Is mine. 

By Elizabeth Wilde. 


When the moon floats on in its silv’ry orb, 
The day fades and the darksome night 
brings you 

From the deep recesses of lasting mem- 
ory 

Into the profound reality of dreamland. 

Where every man’s a Romeo and every 
Maid’s a Juliet, who on life’s balcony 
Hears amorous sighs and teardrops flow- 
ing 

From the wounded heart of captive man. 

By Caroline Owen. 

DIFFERENT 

To me 

You are a quaint Chinese pagoda 
Alone in a dizzying world of skyscrapers. 
Among the jazz-mad wails of saxophones 
You are a minuet. 

After the glare of daylight and the noise 
of subways 

You are a slender hoar-frost moon 
Hanging over a little lake. 

By Moselle Burke. 
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LOVE 

Happiness 
Gay laughter 
Idle chatter 
Racing blood 
Trembling humbleness 
Silence 

Clasped hands 
Love 

By Mary Cotton 

WIND 

Blow, wind, blow! 

Blow the clouds away. 

Behind the clouds is clear blue sky, 
Behind the dark is glad new day. 
Blow, wind, blow! 

Blow the clouds away! 

By Elizabeth Wilde. 


IN SPRING 

She lived in a drab brown house 
With the shutters closed 
All winter through, 

But, when the spring-time came 
One shutter opened, 

And a white curtain 

With filmy ruffles 

Blew out and caught against’ 

The prickly leaves 

Of a bright red rose bush. 

By Winnifred Jones. 

A PARODY 

Beauty, beauty everywhere, 

For every soul to drink. 

Beauty, beauty everywhere, 

That hearts on God may think. 

By Elizabeth Wilde. 
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BOOKSHELF 


Verses 


— ROBERT LOVEMAN 

POETRY 

“O art of arts! O gift of gifts! 

Sublimest* of sublime! 

To string the beaded thoughts into 
A rosary of rhyme.’ , 

This is poetry to Robert Loveman, and 
his volume of poetry is just that — a rosary 
of lyrics. He himself has divided the ro- 
sary with these big beads: “Verses”; 
“Gates of Silence with Interludes of 
Song”; “Songs from a Georgia Garden”; 
“The Blushful South and Hippocrene”; 
and, “On the Way to Willowdale.” 

Each poem is a bit of life, colored by 
the artist soul of the poet. The colors 
and the subjects are many and varied. 
“Verses” includes: a golden bead, “Mother 
Mine”; a misty opal poem, “A Dreamer”; 
kaleidoscopic bits of the far corners of the 
world, with such enticing names as “In 
Naishapur,” “Bohemia,” “Japan;” a pearl 
of price in “Purity,” and a silver drop of 
pity in “Upon a Crutch.” Robert Love- 
man does not indulge in free verse. He 
uses various meters and rhyme schemes, 
but it is the melody, the fantasy, and the 
rich word-variety of the poems that 
charm. There are no long poems in the 
book, many of them are but four lines 
long, four lyric lines, containing some- 
times a perfect thought, sometimes a de- 
lightful fancy. 

THE SANCTUM SANCTORUM 

“Guard well the temple of the mind, 

Its portals keep with care. 

No pilgrim thought impure, unkind, 

Should ever enter there.” 

MARCH 

'Whither doth now this fellow flee 

With outstretched arms at such mad 
pace? 


Can the young rascal thinking be 
To catch a glimpse of April’s face?” 

“The Gates of Silence with Interludes 
of Song” contains a group of these brief 
eight-line poems without titles — a strand 
of beads woven of the thoughts of a poet 
on nature, life, and God. Mr. Loveman 
has a way of ordering his thoughts in 
words so that they sing in your mind even 
after you have closed the book. 

“The body is the barque 
That bears the soul away.” 

His serious thoughts are set in the 
beauty of nature: 

“I could not see till I was blind, 
Then color, music, light, 

Came floating down on every wind 
And noonday was at night. 

“I could not feel till I was dead; 

Then through the mold and wet 
A rose breathed softly overhead, 

I heard a violet.” 

This gift of words creates pictures of 
beauty on the canvas of the mind: 

“The Dawn is a wild, fair woman, 
With Sunrise in her hair,” to him, and 
“Night is a deep black rose.” 

The chain of lyric beauty continues 
though the Georgia Garden poems and 
“The Warm South.” “On the Way to Wil- 
lowdale” contains the most whimsical, 
fanciful, and lilting creations of his imag- 
ination in its little group of songs of gar- 
den beauties, birds, and flowers. 

“Good morning, Sally Dahlia, 

Said Miss Mary Marigold,” 

and: 

“A blue-jay and a cat-bird 
Can never quite agree,” 
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the poet heard the garden people say. In 
the garden, too, he learned that 

“The wind has a mind of his own.” 

Robert Loveman has another gift' and 
an advantage in using the gift. He has 
captured Milton’s gift of using names in 
his poems, wedded it to Poe’s power of 
making a name express music and a 
mood, and then has expressed, through 
the medium of this gift, his knowledge of 
literature, both its creators and the crea- 
tions of literary genius. 

“Verlain, Villon, Baudelaire,” “The 
Pictures,” “Byron, Shelley, Keats and 
Poe,” are poems of the creators. 

Sweet are the Names of Shakespeare’s 
Women,” “Cyrano De Bergerac,” “Abe- 
lard and Heloise” and “In Shakespeare 
Land are poems made alive by the musi- 
cal use of the historic names of literature. 

The understanding interpretation of 
character that is briefly but vividly shown 
in the above poems is revealed further in 
the sympathetic human touch that cap- 


tures the hearts of famous people in such 
poems as “Charlotte Corday,” “Heine,” 
and “Marianna Alcaforado.” 

To the Shakespeare lover’s delight, he 
has a series of poems in which the be- 
loved people of the great poet of human- 
ity speak. Rosalind, Desdemona, Juliet, 
and Romeo, Benedict, and Othello. 

So we tell the beads of his pen and heart 
and come to the cross that* each rosary 
must bear. What it was the reader can 
not know. But the blood-red agony of 
suffering creeps in in such poems as this: 

NOT THOU 

“God let me write a rhyme so pure 
That men who read will pray — 

A poem so pure that will endure 
Unto the latest day! 

gjjF .i** 

“This my heart’s hope, but on a scroll 
Unfolded to my sight 
I read, ‘Not thou, whose secret soul 
Is damned and black as night!’ ” 

— By Elizabeth Wilde. 


It’s Smart To Be Thrifty 



Disraeli said, “Having the courage to 
live within one’s means is respectability.” 

Carnegie said, “The habit of Thrift con- 
stitutes one of the greatest differences be- 
tween the savage and the civilized man.” 

Practice Thrift 


Shop where your money gees farthest, and 
inevitably you’ll shop at 


Daimembergs 

Macon’s Greatest Department Store 
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Mr. Midshipman Easy 


—FREDERICK MARRYAT 

OOR little wall flower! Getting 
browner and duller through the 
years of waiting with only one 
memory to live upon. A little old 
fashioned, to be sure, but, if one 
only knew, possessing a quaint' 
charm that is refreshing in these bold, re- 
alistic days. But, alas, how can that charm 
be displayed by a modest individual unless 
some kind soul gives it heed? Perhaps the 
amiable, lonely little book is doomed to 
another century of unpopularity at Wes- 
leyan. Will someone rescue it from this 
sad, cruel fate? What is more to be pitied 
than an unread book? 

The saving of a book doomed by that 
queer freak, popularity, to idleness re- 
quires little heroism and is a very pleasant 
task. Lonely, forgotten MR. MIDSHIP- 
MAN EASY had lost none of his friend- 
ly, dashing, yet level-headed personality 
when he was released from the book- 
shelves for a two weeks vacation the other 
day. It is the second vacation on record 
for Mr. Easy during his life in the Wes- 
leyan library, but he seemed in as good 
spirits as ever and immediately proceeded 
to expound his philosophy of the equality 
of man. He did not impose it in such a 
way as to be tiresome, however, and by 
the end of his life’s chapter had recovered 
from it altogether. 

MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY, as said 
before, is a bit old fashioned, and his 


maker, Captain Frederick Marryat, takes 
time out occasionally to deliver a little 
lecture, but somehow this does not seem 
as presumptious as it would in a modern 
author. It is amusing even though the ser- 
mon does not need t'o be preached now. 
There is a universal philosophy in the 
book which will never grow old and out 
of date; it is quaintly put, giving it a 
double charm. Those old, initial, realistic 
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writers have a delightful style that cannot 
be reproduced. 

Captain Marryat reminds one of Jane 
Austin and Mrs. Gaskill in giving every 
detail and making it seem intensely im- 
portant, though there is enough action in 
his story to keep the most materially- 
minded person awake. His characteriza- 
tion has an Austin flavor, too, when he 
paints each person with untinted brush- 
each in his natural color. The frankness 
with which the author enters into the plot 
is amusing. For instance, a typical chap- 
ter title is: "In which our hero prefers go- 
ing down to going up; a choice, it is to be 


hoped, he will reverse upon a more im- 
portant occasion.” 

Perhaps this has not been a very entic- 
ing picture of MR. MIDSHIPMAN 
EASY but he really is a person whom it is 
a pleasure to know and he will probably 
enjoy as many vacations as he can get af- 
ter all these years of being bound to one 
bookshelf. Poor Mr. Easy; perhaps he 
will just grow brown and duller waiting 
the years away before he has another 
chance to "show off.” Well, anyway, he 
will have two memories now instead of 
only one. 

— By Lorraine Williams. 


They Stooped to Folly 


-ELLEN GLASGOW 

LLEN GLASGOW presents sev* 
eral questions in her novel, 
“They Stooped to Folly,”— pre- 
sents them and enlarges upon 
them and leaves them un- 
answered. She seems to have 
caught the modern spirit, the element of 
change and uncertainty, and the doubts 
which have undermined the established 
beliefs and conventions of the last century 
one by one. 

We see her characters then as she has 
gathered them together and made them 
walk and talk against a background which 
is merely the sketched-in outline of a typi- 
cal American commonwealth. They seem 
to be merely mediums — agents through 
which she may express her own thoughts. 
We follow the post-war reactions of this 
group and find our own post-war reac- 
tions on the printed page. 

There is Virginius Littlepage, the pil- 
lar of society, held upright less by single- 
ness of heart than by the firm support of 
a woman s influence. And there is Victo- 
ria, the perfect wife, endowed with every 
charm except the thrilling touch of human 
frailty. And the two sons, Duncan, the 
older, who had lost his health and the 
amiable pretenses which make life sup- 
portable in the chaotic years of the war. 
and Curie, the younger, as loud and 


bright and brisk as the New South — one 
of those fortunate natures who live in per- 
fect harmony with the temper and tone 
of their age. Then, there is the daughter, 
Mary Victoria, beautiful, and a perpetual 
influence for good, and Martin, her un- 
solved problem. 

And Milly Burden. Milly who "has a 
right to her own life.” Milly, who mourned 
the loss of her lover, while Aunt Agatha, 
a remnant of the last age and a victim of 
convention, mourned the loss of her vir- 
tue. We wonder with Virginius if "it is 
possible that a woman can be noble with- 
out goodness or good without virtue.” 

And there is Marmaduke, who stands 
on one leg and less reputation and who 
houses himself, his philosophy of life, and 
his paintings of the nude in the modern 
manner in a third story room in a neigh- 
borhood once socially correct, now deca- 
dent. He is wedded to his inconsummated 
love for Louisa, a woman who was born 
in the last century but’ has been able to 
adjust herself satisfactorily to this one. 


New Arrivals in 

SMART HATS 

"Good Taste Demands a Quality Hat” 

Newmans Millinery 

622 Cherry 
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There are decided contrasts — Aunt 
Agatha and Milly, and Virginius and 
Marmaduke. Marmaduke says that his in- 
tegrity consists in being true to his own 
nature, Mr. Littlepage’s in being true t’o 
what other people expect of him. 

The book is a study rather than a nar- 
rative. Just what did the war do for so- 
ciety and for the individual? As Virginius 
says, the savage hunger broke through 


the crust of civilization, and it is impos- 
sible to return to that serene monotony 
that often wears the aspect of happiness. 
The conclusion, if any conclusion is 
reached, is that “the modern revolt is less 
immoral than experimental,” which, of 
course, is no constructive conclusion at 
all. 

— By Ellen Ridout. 


ALUMNAE 


L. A., a graduate of Wesleyan, 
1928, has learned, whether from 
Wesleyan or life it'self, a great 
lesson — the appreciation of the 
blessing found in that radiant 
perception of inner beauties 
sometimes called, “the joy of life.” And in 
a style thoroughly characteristic of her, 
she calls the value of this tedium-trans- 
forming blessing to our attention: 

Are you a person of inescapable and in- 
evitable illusions about people and situa- 
tions in life? If so, you instantly become 
branded as impractical and incapable of 
evaluating your problems out “in the wide, 
wide world.” But’ you appeal because of 
your naive flair for seeing below the su- 
perficial and for sensing what lies deeper 
in your associates than their controlled 
and impersonal chatter. A homely face 
for vcu does not belie the spark of poetry 
in a heart, an attitude of nonchalant su- 
periority does not erase for you the ro- 
mantic longing of a soul. You sometimes 
drift into tragic introspection and some- 
thing akin to despair, but, innately aware 
of the glory of living, you gradually 
emerge into your habit of creating illu- 
sions. You do not overlook tlie obvious, 
but you dress it up. A moonlight ride 
through a wooded countryside sets your 
gypsy instinct athrill. I think you would 
be rather quiet and still because of the 
sheer beauty of the experience. For you 
would never become the garrulous and 


inane companion of any adventure — 
whether in the magic glow of moonlight 
or the bright splendor of midday. The 
evidence of a sensitivity deep within a 
person of your kin softly radiates from a 
face upturned, eyes aglow, and smile 
wistful. 

Shall I call this lovely possession of 
yours “the joy of life”? The presence of 
it or the lack of it sometimes seems to 
me, as I observe those persons about me 
from day to day, a better indication of age 
than grey hairs or a wrinkled counten- 
ance. It is a precious gift — treasure it. 
Your illusions color your ideals; make 
them a part of the rca 1 everyday you. 
And I do not forget that you feel myste- 
riously lonely and that you sense un- 
friendliness toward some of your deares. 
beliefs. But, wait, you are of the family of 
the great and heroic of all the ages, of 
those who first dreamed dreams and then 
dared to try to make them come true. 
Optimist? Seer? Visionary? What? You 
arc vital to the truer and deepening hap- 
piness of the personalities with whom you 
come in contact. 

K. L. A. 


Persons 
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EXCHANGE 


E are rather embarrassed to con- 
fess that due to the confusion in 
the office at Christmas time, the 
last number of THE WES- 
LEYAN was not sent out to 
the colleges and universities on 
our Exchange list. We hope that all the 
schools will pardon the discrepancy on 
our part and will continue t’o exchange 
with us. 

We have been delighted with our Ex- 
changes of the past year, and we are hop- 
ing to have an even bigger department 
during this year. We wish the same for 
all of our correspondents. 

Our Exchanges for this month are: 

TENNESSEE COLLEGE 
MAGAZINE, 

Murfreesboro, Tenn., 

December, 1929. 

If was nice of you to want to exchange 
with us. Indeed we’ll be charmed. We 
like the makeup of your magazine, and 
especially the Verse Department. High 
Spots in T. C.’s Calendar is clever. The 
Who and How page is a good idea. We 
hope that you’ll exchange again. 

THE BRAMBLER, 

Sweet Briar College, Va ., 
December, 1929. 

Your magazine is one of the most at- 
tractive that we receive. To us your staff 
seems exceedingly capable and talented. 
We always like your illustrations, your 
“As We Pass By,” and your Book Shelf. 
The stories are good. We liked Miss Har- 
riett Williams’ “Violets for Miss Lizzie” 
and Miss Mary Henderson’s “Portrait of 
a Wise Lady.” This little poem caught 
our editorial eye and fancy: 

ENSHRINED 
By Evelyn Kelly 
The singing heart 
That once w-as mine 
I’ll place within 
A sacred shrine. 


My calmer self 
May pass and sigh, 

To think 

A singing heart must die. 

THE DISTAFF, 

Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, Fla., 

Nov. 15, 1929. 

We are happy to receive your exchange. 
We like your poetry. It is full of beau- 
tiful pictures. “Miss Diary” is charming, 
and “I Must Have that Man,” by Sarah 
Jane McCormack, is quite unusual. We 
wish we could have space enough to quote 
all of your poetry. We will insert- 
EXERCISE, By Clementine Newman 

I know 
Why 

Pine trees are slender. 

When the wind blows 
They stand 
Gracefully 
A-tipfoe 

Swaying and bending. 

and 

DUO 

By Frances Beck 
Part of me goes to bed at night 
In a fuzzy outing gown, 

And climbs upon a stiff high bed, 

With a homespun thoughtful frown. 

Some of me flies to touch the night 
In shoes with turned-up foes, 

And hastens with a humming bird 
To dabble in a rose. 

THE SUBMECO, 

Sue Bennett College, 

London, Kentucky, 

January, 1930. 

Thank you for your thoughtful sugges- 
tion. We’ll see what we can do about it. 
We are glad to have you offer it, and we 
hope you’ll make more. And we are happy 
for you to say such nice things about us. 
We don’t want to flatter the staff, but we 
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know it will give them that “up” feeling 
on the inside to know what you have said. 
We will quote your message below. 

You have a darling New Year illustra- 
tion in your last number. The continued 
story is an original idea. It gives us pleas- 
ure to see that Furman Jones is starting 
to wind up the poetic muse at your 
school. He should start’ a poetry section 
and ask others to help him out with con- 
tributions of their own. You are very for- 
tunate in having Miss Pearle McCain’s 
China Letter every month. And we see 
that you continue t’o have your former 
enormous number of advertisements. You 
either have exceptionally kind business 
people in London or exceptionally good 
advertising managers. We are rather in- 
clined to believe that is the latter. 

Exchange from The Submeco, Sue 
Bennett College, London, Kentucky: 

“Because of the increased amount of 
time and effort we have given to The 
Submeco this year, our school magazine 
shows improvement over the three pre- 
vious years of its existence. And to have a 
college magazine of the calibre of The 
Wesleyan note our improvement and to 
say so in a recent' number gave us a great 
deal of pleasure. The Wesleyan coming to 
our Exchange Table last year was com- 
mented on perhaps more often than any 
other exchange that we received. The 
makeup of the Wesleyan magazine at- 
tracted us and we have used it more or 
less as a model as we endeavored to make 
our own magazine more attractive. 

We thank the Exchange Editor for her 
helpful criticism and suggestions. The 
only comment on the Wesleyan that we 
would venture to make is that we liked 
the appearance of your magazine bet'ter 
when you placed all your advertisements 
in the back of the magazine, rather than 
having a page of these facing the Table 
of Contents page.” 

THE TECHNIQUE, 

Georgia Tech, 

Atlanta, Ga., 

January 10 and 17, 1930. 

We are glad to see your early and deep 
interest in the N. S. F. A. Conference. We 


are proud to belong to it and will be 
happy to send our delegates to see you 
next year. 

THE CAMPUS, 

Allegheny College, 

Meadville, Penn., 

January 15 and 22, 1930. 

We congratulate you on the installation 
of your new Music Department and on 
the opening of your Little Theatre. Alle- 
gheny certainly must be a grand old 
school. 

THE SCROLL, 

Lagrange College, 

Lagrange, Ga., 

November, 1929, 

December, 1929. 

We wish you would get out a magazine 
instead of a paper. 

ORANGE AND GREEN, 

Lanier High Schools, 

Macon, Ga., 

November, 1929, 

December, 1929. 

Due to another one of those new Post 
Office regulations the last two Exchange 
copies of The Wesleyan we sent you have 
been returned. We want' you to know that 
we complimented you highly in these is- 
sues. 

THE TATLER, 

Randolph Macon Women’s College, 
Lynchburg, Va., 

February and November, 1929. 

We commented on your attractive mag- 
azines in our ill-fated December issue. We 
were delighted to hear from you, and we 
hope you will exchange with us again. 
MISSEMMA, 

Washington Seminary, 

Atlanta, Ga., 

December, 1929. 

You have a good magazine. We are 
happy to exchange with you. 

THE CAJOLER, 

Auburn University, 

Auburn, Ala. 

THE QUILL, 

Howard College, 

Birmingham, Ala., 

December, 1929. 
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THE SUBMECO, 

Sue Bennett College, 

London, Kentucky, 

December, 1929. 

THE CHIMES, 

Shorter College, 

Rome, Ga., 

November, 1929. 

We also wish to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of Mr. R. W. Pence’s letter from the 
DePauw Magazine, Greenville, Indiana. 
Although we failed to receive the maga- 
zine as stated, we will be glad to exchange 
with you. 


SNYDER’S 
READY TO WEAR 

Dresses, Coats and 
Millinery. 

Exclusive but not Expensive 


Say It With Flowers 
from 

NUTTING FLORAL CO. 

Next to Rialto Theatre 
Phone 1776 171 Cotton Avenue 


Allen Presents 

All that is New in 
Apparel for Spring 

J. P. Allen & Co. 

“The Store All IV omen Know” 

Cherry at Broadway Macon, Ga. 
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THE RAMBLER 


O me the place to read, study, and 
write is in my bed. My bed is 
comfortable, comforting, and in- 
spiring. If I were a great writer 
I would write the great Ameri- 
can drama propped up by pil- 
lows in my bed, but since I am not such a 
personage I shall only write on the bed. 

There are many kinds of beds. There 
are hard beds and soft beds, frundle beds, 
feather beds, single beds, Simmon’s beds 
and many others. From the whole gamut 
I shall write on the hospital bed. 

Of all beds, perhaps the most uninviting 
and less inspiring is the hospital bed. A 
hospital bed looks cold. From the first 
you view it' with a feeling of distaste. 
This is not the deep snuggly kind of bed 
you want to fall into and go to sleep. In 
the first place you cannot fall into a hos- 
pital bed. You have to climb into it. And 
climb is the word. You feel that’ a ladder 
should be attached to the side of every 
bed. But perhaps you are not in the con- 
dition for climbing. In that case the nurse 
will hoist you up and shove you on it. You 
may get int'o your own bed but you most 
assuredly do not get “into” a hospital 
bed. You get “upon” it. 

If you can’t fall into a hospital bed you 
could very easily fall from it. And if you 
should, “great will be the fall thereof.” 
You cannot be at ease in such a bed for 
fear of being unable to stay in it. Gazing 
down to the floor from the dizzy heights 
of your position you feel the desire for 
self-preservation, and, sleeping or waking, 
the desire is there. If you leave your al- 
lotted oblong of white bed the floor will 
rise up and slap you with devastating 
force. 

Aft’er you are on the bed, the next thing 


is a consideration of your position. The 
bed is straight, narrow, high, white, and 
hard. You do not roll over on your side 
and bring your knees up under your chin 
as you usually do. This just isn’t that kind 
of bed. You stretch out straight on your 
back and lie with eyes glued t’o the ceil- 
ing. That is the approved way of lying on 
hospital beds. There is no bright-colored 
spread or gay, old-fashioned, patch-work 
quilt to fascinate you as the one at home 
that you loved. You would lie and look at 
it and pick out t'hat patch from a scrap of 
your dress and that of sister’s dress and 
brother’s rompers. Not so in the hospital. 

The next thing to consider is hospital 
bed sensations. After a time you cease to 
wonder about the doctor and the crisp, 
white nurses. Soon, too, your curiosity 
about the new baby across the way is sat- 
isfied when the doctor brings him t’o the 
door. The cherub’s red, wrinkled face and 
big ears pull at your heart strings. The 
objects in the room become tiring. You 
close your eyes and begin thinking about 
your hospital bed. Who has occupied it 
before? And — oh, gruesome thought — has 
anyone ever died in it? Your eyes pop 
open and you are content’ with the doc- 
tor, the nurses, the objects in the room, 
and the cherub across the way. 

And welcome is the news that it is time 
for you to go — that you are well. You 
climb down from fhe bed, wonder who 
will occupy it next and go home to fall 
into your soft bed and draw your knees 
up under your chin. 

I don’t know much about hospital beds, 
for I have never been in one. My curios- 
ity is not so great either. I prefer to snug- 
gle up under the old-fashioned, patch- 
work quilt. 






